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PREFACE 


^B  Tbs  object  of  this  book  is  to  provide  for  middle  forms  in 
Seeondary  Schools  a  series  of  outline  lessons  on  outstanding 
events  in  English  History,  iH*  events  closely  connected  there- 
with. The  events  have  been  sdected  from  the  point  of  view 
of  importance  and  of  interest.  To  reconcile  these  rival 
claims  has  not  alwajrs  proved  an  easy  task,  and  those  who 
use  this  book  will  no  doubt  consider  that  some  subjects 
might  have  been  omitted  and  others  included  ;  to  such  the 
author  would  suggest  that  the  remedying  of  this  lies  in  their 
own  hands. 

It  is  intended  that  each  outline  scheme  should  be  used  as 
a  framework  on  which  the  teacher  may  construct  the  lesson. 
In  some  cases  the  outline  will  provide  sufficient  matter  for 
more  than  one  lesson ;  whete  Uus  is  so,  the  main  divisions 
will  form  convenient  breaks.  When  the  lesscm  has  been 
given,  the  pupils  will  have  the  framework  to  remind  them 
of  the  salisnt  points  that  have  been  coniidered  and  disooised, 
and  wiUi  this  help  will  write  their  history  compositions.  It 
is  felt  that  this  method  strikes  the  happy  mean  between 
history  compositions  written  onder  examination  conditi<Mis 
and  those  written,  as  is  often  the  case,  with  the  help  of  the 
history  text-book,  a  praotioe  iriiioh  too  often  degenerates  into 
mere  thoqghUess  copying. 

To  the  bHooi  there  are  Ulnsknlioni— maps,  plans,  diagrams, 
genealogical  tables,  and  extracts  from  contemporary  writers. 
All  oi  these  have  been  foimd  by  experience  helpful,  often 
necessary,  in  fixhng  ideas.  Where  time  allows  and  where  the 
illustration  is  suitable,  a  copy  should  be  made  by  the  pupils 
in  their  history  note-books  to  illustrate  the  compositions  they 
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LESSON  I 

The  Earliest  Inhabitants  of  our  Country 

I.  The  Old  Stone  Bfen. 
(i)  KcMuains  found  in  limestone  oavee  (e.  g.  Kent's  Cavern 

and  Brixham  on  Devonshire  coast) :  flint  implements, 

and  bouca  of  hyenas  and  other  animals, 
(ii)  Remains  found  in  river-drifts  :  spear-heads,  flints  and 

scrapers. 
(n't)  They  knew  nothing  of  the  use  of  metals :    clothed 

themselves  with  skins  of  animals :   used  shells  and 

skulls  of  animals  as  drink  ing-cups. 
(tv)  On  fragments  of  stone,  bono,  and  ivory,  dating  from 

their  age,  are  to  be  seen  drawings  of  the  following 

animals  :  the  ox,  the  ibex,  the  bison,  the  cave  bear, 

the  mammoth  elephant.  &c. 

n.  The  Great  Ice  Age. 

(I)  A  great  sheet  of  ice  moved  south  over  Europe  ;  in  our 

own  country  as  far  south  as  the  River  Thames. 
nil  River-beds  were  hollowed  out ;    mounds  of  moraine 

deposited ;  men  and  animals  fled  sonth. 
(iii)  After  thousands  of  years  the  ice  sheet  gradually  with- 
drew. 

m.  The  New  Stone  Men. 

(i)  Their  implementa  were  better  shaped  and  more  hi^y 

polished. 
(iiv-They  had  some  knowledge  of  agriculture,  wove  cloth, 

and  baked  pottery. 
(ill)  They  lived  not  in  oaves  but  in  hnti. 
(ivi  They  were  the  bniklere  of  Stoneheoge,  which  was  noi 
originally  conneoted  with  Drukiioal  worship. 
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LESSON  n 

The  Rnniaiift  in  Britain 

L  Why  they  came. 
(i)  To  extend  the  ever-growing  Empire, 
(ii)  Julius  Caesar  wished  to  obtain  a  good  supply  of  com 

fur  his  soldiers  in  Gaul. 
(Hi)  Ho  al8o  winhed  to  prevent  the  Britons  sending  help 

to  the  Gauls. 
(iv)  The  time  was  suitable,  as  several  of  the  tri^"-  ^n  Britain 

were  warring  against  each  other. 

n.  What  they  did  for  the  country. 

(i)  Cleared  forest-s  and  drained  marches, 
(ii)  Built  villas  and  fortified  towns, 
(iii)  Constructed  good  roads  :    Watling  Street,  the  Fosse 

Way,  Ennine  Street, 
(iv)  Kept  back  the  Picts  by  building  walls :  Vallum  Antonini 

and  Murus  Hadriani. 
(v)  Encouragcti  trade  with  the  Continent, 
(vi)  Introduced  new  trees,  crops,  and  animals. 

m.  Why  they  left. 

(i)  In  the  fifth  century  Rome  was  threatened  by  the 

Huns,  the  Goths,  and  the  Vandals, 
(ii)  Roman  soldiers  were  recalled  to  defend  the  homeland. 

LESSON  III 

The  Coining  oftlie  Angles,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Jutes 

I.  Where  they  came  from, 
(i)  The  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes  belonged  to  the  Low 
German  family  of  nations,  and  were  amongst  the 
few  peoples  in  Europe  never  conquered  by  Rome, 
(ii)  The  Angle*  came  from  Schleswlg  and  Holstein. 
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(iii)  The  Saxons  camo  from  the  diRtrict  round  about  the 

mouths  of  the  Wesor  and  the  Ems. 
(iv)  The  Jules  camo  from  Jutland  (Northern  Denmark). 

n.  Why  they  came. 

(i)  They  were  pirates,  and  on  their  voyages  saw  Britain, 

a  richer  country  than  their  own. 
(ii)  They  saw  that  the  Britons  could  not  defend  themselves 

now  that  the  Romans  had  gone, 
(iii)  The  Britons  invited  them  to  help  drive  back  the  Picts 
and  Scots. 

m.  Where  they  landed. 

(i)  The  Jutes  landed  first  in  Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
(ii)  The  South  Saxons  in  Sussex,  for  a  long  time  a  very  small 

kingdom  on  account  of  the  Andredeswcald. 
(iii)  Other  Saxons  landed  in  Middlesex  and  Elssex. 
(iv)  The  West  Saxons  landed  in  Hampshire,  and  gradually 

extended  their  kingdom  northwards  into  the  valley 

of  the  Thames, 
(v)  The  Angles  landed  in  Norfolk  and  .^utfulk  and  all  the 

East  Coast  as  far  north  as  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 

and  in  course  of  time  founded  the  kingdoms  of  East 

Anglia,     Mercia,     and    Northumbria    (Deira    and 

Bernicia). 

LESSON  IV 

The  Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Kent 

L  The  landing  of  Saint  Aognstine,  597. 
(i)  S.  Augustine  landed  at  Ebbsfleet  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
(ii)  Pope  Gregory  chose  Kent  as  the  place  to  send  the 

missionary  party,  because  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent, 

had  married  Bertha,  daughter  of  the  King  of  the 

Franks,  who  was  a  C^istian. 
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n.  The  mMting  with  King  Ethelbaft 

(i)  Augustine  remaincxl  on  the  Isle  of  Thanot  and  sent 

a  measenger  to  the  king,  saying  he  had  come  from 

Rome  to  bring  good  tidings, 
(ii)  A  little  later  the  king  and  his  thegns  crossed  the  riret 

Wantoum   (Thanet  then  an  ialand)   to  hear  the 

message  of  the  strangers, 
(iii)  Fearing  magic,  he  met  them  in  the  open  near  Minster. 
(iv|  S.  Augustine  preached  to   the  king  and  his  thegns : 

Ethelbert  promised  them  hospitality. 

m.  The  conversion  of  the  king  and  his  people. 

(i)  The  mjssionaries  lived  at  Canterbury  and  used  Qneen 

Bertha's  Church  of  S.  Martin. 
(ii)  Bertha  used  her  influence  with  Ethelbert,  who  was 

baptized  a  Christian  in  S.  llartin's  Church. 
(ui)  Many  of  his  subjects  followed  the  king's  example, 
though  none  were  compelled  to  do  so. 

17.  S.  Aognstine  founded  the  English  Chorch. 

(i)  8.  Augustine  went  to  Gaul  and  was  there  oonsaorated 

as  '  Archbishop  of  the  English  '. 
(ii)  On  his  return  there  were  many  more  converts,  and  on 
Christmas  Day,  607,  he  baptized  10,000  peraont  in 
the  river  Swale, 
(iii)  He  restored  an  old  church  built  in  (Canterbury  by  Roman 
Chriftiana— the  forenmner  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

lUuUnUiim 

Saint  Augustine's  iwwHng  with  King  Ethelbert 

(ExtTMi  frosB  B«U's  Medttlmttital  Rittgry  of  Ik*  fi^iMft  NmHtm.) 

Some  days  after,  the  Uog  oame  into  the  islaad,  and  dtling 
m  the  open  air,  ordered  Angastine  and  his  compaoioM  to 
be  brought  into  his  preaeooe.  For  he  had  taken  preoavtkm 
that  they  ahookl  not  oome  to  him  in  any  honaa,  leat,  aooocding 
to  an  aaeicDt  sopenUtioo,  if  they  praotiaed  aoy  magtoal 
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Arte,  they  might  impoee  upon  htin,  and  bo  get  the  better  of 
him.  But  they  came  furnished  with  Divine,  not  uith  magio 
Tirtue,  bearing  a  silver  cross  for  their  banner,  and  the  image 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  painted  on  a  board  ;  and  singing  the 
litany,  they  offered  up  their  prayers  to  the  Lord  for  the  eternal 
Balvation  both  of  themselves  and  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
come.  When  he  had  sat  down,  pursuant  to  the  king's  com< 
mands,  and  preached  to  him  and  his  attendants  there  present, 
the  word  of  life,  the  king  answered  tlius  :  '  Your  words  and 
promises  are  yery  fair,  but  as  they  are  new  to  us,  and  of 
uncertain  import,  I  cannot  approve  of  them  so  far  as  to  forsake 
that  which  I  have  so  long  followed  with  the  whole  English 
nation.  But  because  you  are  come  from  far  into  my  kingdom, 
and,  as  I  conceive,  are  desirous  to  impart  to  us  those  things 
which  j'oii  believe  to  be  true,  and  most  beneficial,  we  will 
not  molest  you,  but  give  3'ou  favourable  entertainment,  and 
take  care  to  supply  you  with  your  necessary  sustenance  ;  nor 
do  we  forbid  you  to  preach  and  gain  as  many  as  you  can 
to  your  religion.'  Accordingly  he  permitted  them  to  reside 
in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  which  was  the  metropolis  of  all 
Ills  dominions,  and,  pursuant  to  his  promise,  besides  allowing 
them  sustenance,  did  not  refuse  them  liberty  to  preach. 


LESSON  V 
The  Introduction  of  Christianity  into  i^orihinnbria 

L  The  first  or  Roman  conversion  of  Northumbria. 
(i)  Edwin,  who  became  King  of  Northumbria  in  61 7,  married 
Ethelbiu-ga,  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent ;  as 
she  was  a  Christian,  one  condition  of  the  marrjage 
was  that  she  should  bring  with  her  Christian  priests. 

(ii)  The  leader  of  the  missionary  band  was  Paulinus,  who 
in  625  was  consecrated  as  Bishop  of  York. 

(lii)  The  wise  men  of  Deira  met  at  Goodraanham,  near 
York,  where  Paulinus  preached  to  them. 


Ittl 
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(iv)  The  heathen  prioat  Coifi  was  the  first  to  begin  to 

destroy  the  old  heathen  temples, 
(v)  For  six  years   Patilinus   went  about  preaching  and 

baptizing  in  the  southern  half  of  the  kingdom. 

n.  The  good  work  in  part  undone. 

(i)  In  ()32  Kilwin  was  (Icfcativl  at  Hcathfield,  near  Don- 
caster,  by  Cadwallon,  King  of  North  Wales,  and 
Penda,  King  of  Mercia. 
(ii)  Paulinus  fled  to  save  the  life  of  Ethelburga,  and  North- 

umbria  was  left  a  prey  to  the  invaders, 
(iii)  In  635  Oswald,  a  prince  of  the  old  Northumbrian  race, 
defeated  Cadwallon  at  Hcavenfield  near  Hexham, 
and  became  king  of  a  re-imited  Northumbria. 

in.  The  second  or  Celtic  conversion  of  Northombria. 

(i)  Oswald  had  lived  at  lona  with  the  nu.ssionaries  from 

Ireland  ;  to  lona,  therefore,  he  sent  for  help, 
(ii)  The  monks  of  lona  sent  S.  Aidun  to  Northumbria. 

(iii)  S.  Aidan  dwelt  at  Lindi^famo  ('  Holy  Island  '),  while 
the  king  dwelt  at  Bamburgh  on  the  coast,  *  the  royal 
city  ',  now  a  small  village. 

(iv)  S.  Aidan  and  Oswald  worked  together  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Northumbrians,  Oswald  acting  as  his 
interpreter,  until  Oswald's  death  fighting  against 
Penda  of  Mercia  at  Maserfield  (Oswestry)  in  642. 

LESSON  VI 
Offa^  the  Greatest  of  the  Kings  of  Mercia 

[N.B. — The  three  kingdoms,  Northumbria,  Mercia,  and  WcMfcz,  mm 
■apreme  in  tum«-Northumbria  in  the  seventh,  Mercia  in  the  eighth,  and 
Wessex  in  the  ninth  century.] 

L  The  kingdom  of  Mercia. 
(i)  Mercia  (or the 'borderland')  was  a  kingdom  of  theAngles. 
(ii)  Its  settlement  was  easy  owing  to  the  natural  entrances 

by  (o)  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Wash,  (6)  the  rivers 

flowing  into  the  Humber. 
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(Hi)  lU  constant  wars  with  the  Welsh  delayed  its  supremacy 

but  in){)arted  Htrcngth  and  unity, 
(iv)  The  speech  of  the  Meroisns  wm  the  basis  of  modem 

English. 

n.  Offa's  wan. 

(i)  Ofia  renewed  the  war  with  Weaeex,  and  by  a  victory 
at  Bensington  in  Oxfordshire  added  that  coimty 
to  his  kingdom, 
(ii)  By  other  victories  he  gained  K'  >'«    Essex,  and  East 

Anglia. 
(iii)  By  his  successful  wars  with  the  VVeUh  he  pushed  back 
the  Welsh  border  from  the  Severn  to  the  Wye ;  ho 
built  Offa'a  Dyke  :  (a)  it  was  an  earthen  rampart 
with  a  ditch  on  its  western  side  ;  (6)  it  ran  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Dee  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wye  (130  miles) ; 
(c)  though  in  origin  a  work  of  military  defence,  it 
served  in  time  of  peace  to  mark  the  boundary  of 
either  legal  authority. 

m.  0£Ea  and  the  Church. 

(i)  He  created  a  new  archbishopric  for  Mercia  at  Lichfield 

(lasted  16  j'ears). 
(ii)  Seven  out  of  the  twelve  southern  bishops  worn  niKler 

the  authority  of  this  archbishop, 
(iii)  He  arranged  that  Mercia  should  send  a  yearly  tribute 
to  the  Pope. 

IV.  Offa's  relations  with  the  Emperor  Charlemagne. 

(i)  Charlemagne  recognized  the  greatness  of  Offa,  as  is 
seen  by  his  a.sking  for  the  hand  of  Offa's  daughter 
for  his  son. 
(ii)  Charlemagne,  at  Offa's  request,  undertook  to  protect 

English  pilgrims  to  Rome, 
(iii)  Offa,  at  Charlemagne's  request,  sent  Alfuln  of  yf>rlc 
to  teach  the  Frankish  nobles. 
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Kinf^  Alfred  and  ilie  Coming  of  the  Dana 

L  The  oozning  of  the  Danes, 
(i)  Toward^)  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  Danes  and 

the  Northmen  first  began  to  sail  to  this  country, 
(ii)  At  first  they  came  for  plunder  only  :   the  open  towns, 

rich   monasteries   and   churches  gave   them   their 

opportunities. 
(iii>  Then  they  took  to  wintering  in  En^and,  fortifying 

t  homsdves  in  such  {daces  as  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  (855). 
p^     1  mally  they  came  bent  on  permanent  occupation: 

(a)  in  807  the  '  Great  Army '    under  Ingwar  and 

Hubba  overran   Northumbria ;     (6)  then   followed 

the  conquest  of  East  Anglia  and  the  4iiurder  oi 

Edmund,  its  saintly  king. 

n.  Alfred  the  Great  as  a  warrior. 

(i)  In  871  the  Danes  under  Guthrum  attacked  Weases, 

and  were  first  checked  at  Ashdown  by  King  Ethelred 

and  the  Atheling  Alfred, 
(ii)  A  little  later  Ethehred  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  and 

Alfred  became  king, 
(iii)  A  further  Danish  violory  at  Wilton  led  .Alfred  to  make 

peace.    The  Danes  then  turned  on  Morcia. 
(i\  r  In  877  they  returned  to  Wessex,  took  London  and 

Winchester,  and  oompelled  Alfred  to  take  refuge 

in  the  IhIc  of  Athelney. 
( V I  From  there,  having  collected  new  levies,  Alfred  emerged ; 

defeated  the  Danes  at  Kthandun  and  oompelled 

them  to  surrender  at  ChipiMMihRin. 
^vii  Alfred  made  with  Guthrum  the  Treaty  of  Wnlroore, 

878,  and  in  885  was  made  '  Alfred's  and  Guthrum's 

Frith  ' :   (a)  the  boondary  of  the  Danelagh  to  be : 

'  Up  the  Ijda.  to  Ita  soureo.  then  stral^t  on  to 
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Bedford,  and  then  up  along  the  Ouse  to  the  Wailing 
Street.'  This  last  formed  from  this  point  north- 
westwards the  boundary  between  the  EngliHh  and 
the  Danes  ;  (6)  Gut  brum  and  many  of  his  followers 
were  baptized. 

IIL  Alfred  the  Great  as  a  peaceful  ruler. 

(i)  He  increased  the  royal  power  by  making  all  the  great 

lords  his  sworn  followers, 
(ii)  He  organized  the  fyrd  or  local  militia, 
(iii)  He  collected  and  codified  the  laws  of  former  king*, 
(iv)  He  encouraged  learning  and  compiled  the  Anglo-Saxon 

Chronicle. 
(v)  He  has  been  called  *  the  father  of  the  English  navy  '  ; 

he  built  warships  of  a  larger  size  than  hitherto,  in 

order  to  ward  oflF  Dani.sh  att-acks. 

Ilid'iUCiiKjn 
(Soo  aUo  Illuslration  for  Ix^on  VI.) 

King  Alfred  and  the  Danes 

Extract  from  the  An(^-Saxon  Chronicle. 
A.  D.  878.  This  year  about  mid-winter,  after  twelflh-night, 
the  Danish  Army  stole  out  to  Chippenham,  and  rode  over  the 
land  of  the  West-Saxons  ;  where  they  settled,  and  drove  many 
of  the  people  over  sea  ;  and  of  the  rest  the  great-cst  part  they 
rode  down,  and  subdued  to  their  will ; — All  but  Alfred 
THE  Kino.  He,  with  a  little  baud,  uneasily  sought  the  woods 
and  fastnesses  of  the  moors.  And  in  the  winter  of  this  same 
ycAT  the  brother  of  Ingwar  and  Healfdcn  landed  in  Wessex, 
in  Devonshire,  with  three  and  twenty  ships  ;  and  there  was 
he  slain,  and  eight  hundred  men  with  him,  and  forty  of  his 
army.  There  also  was  taken  the  war-flag,  which  they  called 
the  Raven.  In  the  Easter  of  this  j'car  King  Alfred  with  his 
little  force  raised  a  work  at  Athelncy  ;  from  which  he  assailed 
the  army,  assisted  by  that  part  of  Somersetshire  which  was 
nighest  to  it.    Then  in  the  seventh  week  after  Easter,  he  rode 
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to  Brixton  by  the  eastern  side  of  Selwood ;  and  there  came 
out  to  meet  him  all  the  people  at  Somflnetahire  and  Wiltahire, 
and  that  part  of  Hampdiire  which  it  on  this  aide  of  the  sea ; 
and  they  rejoloed  to  see  him.  Then  within  one  night  he  went 
from  this  retreat  to  Dey ;  and  within  one  night  alter  he 
I  '    !      >   Heddington   (Cthandun)  ;  '    'o  fought 

N'  irmy,  and  put  them  to  flight,  ri<  i  '  r  them  as 

far  as  the  fortress  (CSuppeoham),  where  he  remained  a  fort- 
night. Then  the  army  gave  him  hostages  with  many  oaths, 
that  they  would  go  oat  of  his  kingdom.  They  told  him  also, 
that  their  king  would  receive  baptism.  And  they  acted 
accordingly ;  for  in  the  coarse  of  three  weeks  afto*.  King 
Qothram,  attended  by  some  thirty  of  the  worthiest  men  that 
were  in  the  army,  came  to  him  at  Aller,  which  is  near  Athelney, 
and  there  the  king  became  his  sponsor  in  baptism ;  and  his 
cnsmn-leasing  was  at  Wedmore.  He  was  there  twelve  nights 
with  the  king,  who  honoured  him  and  his  attendants  with 
many  presents. 

LESSON  VIII 
Place- Natfies 

L  As  a  ^de  to  physical  changes  (i.e.  in  the  natiire  of  tha 
land,  &c.). 

Ezani]>l<-^  . 
(i)  ChfUf't  :     frutn    t!ir    Aii,.'I'>-S.i\..!i    (  !i«>rl  ca     >liiut;le 

i'-Iati'l  ;    hence  L'heLieu   was  oif  ••  an   ilml   in   the 

Thain<-jj.    Cf.  Patney,  Battcr>'  i 
(tt)   \\'i4tl}frh  :    a  rorniption  of  Ouse  beach.     Boiuro  thir- 

tcontii  rrtitiiiy  the  river  Ouse  had  its  outfall  there, 
(iii)  Shfffitll :  from  the  name  of  the  river  Sheaf  and  field, 

meaning  a  place  from  which  the  tress  have  been 

felled.    Cf.  HoddersfiekL 
(iv)  BeoerUy :   from  the  name  of  the  animal  and  ley,  a 

forest  glade ;  i.  e.  the  beaver's  haunt,  implying  they 

were  very  common  ibero. 
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(v)  Start  Idand :  Start  means  a  tail,  showing  that  tho 
island  was  originally  part  of  a  long  promontory  on 
the  Island  of  Sanda  (Orkneys). 

n.  As  a  guide  to  historic  events. 
Examples  : 
(i)  Kingston  :   the  ancient  place  of  tho  coronation  of  tho 

Kings  of  Elngland.     The  stone  on  which  the  Sjixon 

monarchs  sat  is  still  to  be  seen, 
(ii)  Lichfield  :  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  lie  =  a  corpse  and  lielil 

—a  forest  clearing.    Tradition  explains  the  name  by 

the  massacre  of  a  thousand  Christian  converts, 
(iii)  Oaweslry :  from  Oswald  and  tre=-a  cross.    The  place 

marks  the  site  of  the  battle  where  King  Oswald 

died  fighting  against  Penda  of  Mercia. 
(iv)  Bamburgh  :  from  burgh  =>  a  hill  or  hill  fort,  and  Bebban 

the  wife  of  Ida  the  Flame-bearer,  the  founder  of  the 

Kingdom  of  Northumbria. 
(v)  Battle  Flats  :  a  meadow  near  Stamford  Bridge  marking 

the  site  of  the  victory  of  Harold  of  England  over 

Harold  of  Norway,  1066. 

m.  As  a  guide  to  the  settlements  of  the  different  races. 

(i)  Celtic  place-names  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Cornwall. 

(ii)  Anglo-Saxon  place-names  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
south-east,  south,  midlands  (in  part^),  south  York- 
shire, Durham,  and  Northumberland  in  England  ;  in 
the  lowlands  of  Scotland. 

(iii)  Danish  place-names  are  to  be  foimd  on  the  east  coast, 
the  midlands  (in  part«),  and  north  Yorkshire. 

(iv)  Norse  place-names  are  to  be  found  on  the  north  and 
north-west  coasts  of  Scotland  ;  the  south-east  coast 
of  Ireland  ;  South  Wales,  Lancashire,  Westmorland, 
and  Cumberland  in  England  ;  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
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lUuAtration 

A  Ubie  of  the  more  common  parts  of  place-names  and  their 

nmmingi 

CkLTir.'  Axolo-Saxoii.  Daxish  axd  Nobsb. 

•Ton-dT«r  boroogh.   bargh.    bury,  Dtmitk. 

MMd  -•  wood  -a  hill  or  hill  fort  ^  .^  TfllSfB 

dra-a    deep     wooded  cheater,  oeeler,  or  oaeter  thorpe^*  Tillage 

Tellry  -a  oaapi.    Throo^  toK .«  homeetoMl 

doD-a  hill  fort  the  Aaglo-Sazoa  from 

aak  -water  the  Latia  CMirv  None, 

glyn  or  glen  -a  narrow  ejr  -aa  idaad  fall  -»  hiUode 

▼alley  fieid«a  foieet  oleariog  focve  -a  waterfall 

prrnt -plain  ham -a  home  garth -inclosore 

(m  in  Wiaeheater  and  horet -a  thick  wood  gill-araTioe 

Kent)  holt-ao<q;Me  haogfa -mound 

iarwr  or  aber  -the  eon-  ing  -a  mendow  holm  -an   ialand    in   a 

ioanoe  of  two  river*  ing  (belon  ham,  eon,  or  rirer 

or  a  river  and  the  aea  worth)  -eooi  of  tear  -a  difl 

faksh  -an  idaad  Uw  or  low  -a  mound  thwaite  -a  fonet  dear* 

Dan  — iadoaneorchurch  mete  -a  lake  or  marsh  lag 

■an  -a  diatrit  t  utapie  -a  market 

pont -a  bridge  ton -an  indosore 

pen    or  ban  -head   or  worth  -an  intilowiw 
yard -an  indoaora 


rom  —promontory 

LESSON  IX 

Edipard  the  Confessor  and  the  Beginning  of  the 

Norman  Conquest 

L  Edward  the  OonhMor. 

(i    On  the  death  of  Canute  in  1042  the  Witan  ohoeo  Edwartt, 

the  son  of  Kthclrod  the  Redoleaa,  as  king. 
(it)  Hie  waintJineei  won  for  him  the  name  of  the  Coofeaaor  : 
he  MtarteJ  the  AI>Imv  (Inirch  of  S.  Peter  at  We«t- 
minuter 
(lu;  He  lacked  strength  and  vigour,  ami  wa£  quit*    ui:     rci 
to  rule. 

*  Inolnding  GaaMe,  Cjmih,  and  Quito  OaioiL 
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n.  The  English  party  in  the  country. 

(i)  Itnlciilorwas  Eail(io(l\vin,tii<>iiio4  pout  tfiil  man  intho 
country.    Fklward  marrioil  the  Karln  daughter,  Edith, 
(ii)  Godwin  waa  the  real  ruler  of  the  country,  with  one  inter- 
val, his  year  of  banishment,  until  hin  death  in  1052. 
(iii)  Harold  succeeded  in  1052  to  hi4  father's  position  of 
power. 

ni.  The  Norman  party  in  the  country. 

(i)  Edward's  mother  was  Emma,  a  Nonn.-in  pniu-csH  ;    ho 

had  been  brought  up  at  the  Court  of  Normandy, 
(ii)  E^lward  had  many  Norman  favourites,  to  whom  ho 

gave  high  offices  in  England,  e.  g.  Robert  of  Jumieges 

he  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
(iii)  The  visit  of  one  of  his  Norman  friends,  Eustace  of 

Boulogne,  led  to  the  banishment  of  Godwin,  who 

refused  to  punish  the  citizens  of  Dover  for  having 

attacked  Eustace  and  his  followers, 
(iv)  He  was  also  visited  by  William  of  Normandy,  who 

declared  that  Edward  promised  to  leave  the  crown 

of  England  to  him. 
(v)  The  cause  of  Duke  William  and  the  Normans  was 

strengthened  by  Harold's  being    shipwrecked  and 

imprisoned  in  Normandy,  where  he  is  said  to  have 

taken  an  oath  to  endeavour  to  get  William  elected 

as  King  of  England  on  the  death  of  Edward. 
(vi)  In  all  these  wa^-s  the  Norman  Conquest  may  be  said 

to  have  begun  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 

Illustration 

Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  beginning  of  the  Norman 

Conquest 

Extracts  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 

A.  D.  1051  :  .  .  .  Then  during  the  same  year  came  Eustace 
who  had  the  sister  of  King  Edward  to  wife,  from  beyond  sea, 
soon  after  the  bishop,  and  went  to  the  king  ;    and  having 
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8poken  with  him  whatever  he  choee,  he  then  went  home- 
w&nl.     When  he  came  to  Canterbury  eastward,  there  took 
!)«■  a  repaat,  and  his  men ;    whence  he  proceeded  to  Dover. 
When  he  was  about  a  mile  or  more  on  thia  side  Dover,  he 
put  (m  his  breast-plate ;  and  8o  did  all  his  companions :   and 
they  proceeded  to  Dover.     When  they  came  thither,  they 
resolved  to  quarter  themsdves  wherever  they  lived.    Then 
came  one  of  his  men,  and  would  lodge  at  the  house  of  a  master 
of  a  family  against  his  will ;  but  having  wounded  the  master 
of  the  boose,  he  was  slain  by  the  other.     Then  was  Eustace 
quickly  upon  his  horse,  and  his  companions  upon  theirs;  and 
having  gone  to  the  master  of  the  family,  they  slew  him  on 
his  own  hearth  ;     then  going  up  to  the  boroughward,  they 
slew  both  within  and  without  more  than  twenty  men.    The 
townsmen  slow  nineteen  men  on  the  other  side,  and  wounded 
more,  but  they  knew  not  how  many.    Eustace  escaped  with 
a  few  men,  ancVwent  again  to  the  king,  telling  him  partially 
bow  they  had  fared.     The  king  was  very  wroth  with  the 
townsmen,  and  sent  off  Earl  Godwin,  bidding  him  go  into 
Kent  wi*  ty  to  Dover.    For  Eustace  had  told  the  king 

that  the  ^.....  .,:  the  townsmen  was  greater  than  his.    But  it 

wa^  not  so:  and  the  earl  would  not  consent  to  the  expedition, 
because  he  was  loth  to  destroy  his  own  poo[)Ie.  .     . 

A.  D.  1062  :  .  .  .  Soon  after  came  Earl  William  from  beyond 
sea  with  a  large  retinue  of  Freoohmen;  and  the  king  enter* 
tained  him  and  as  many  of  his  companions  aa  were  ccmvenient 
to  him,  and  lei  him  depart  again.  .  .  . 

A.  D.  IO60  ....  .About  midwinter  King  Edward  came  to 
Weiftminstcr,  anl  '  u  minster  there  consecrated,  which 

he  had  himself  I X  .0  honom' of  God,  and  St.  Pvter,  and 

all  God's  saints.  This  church-hallowing  was  on  Childermas- 
day.  He  (lied  on  the  eve  of  twelfth-day;  and  he  was  buried 
on  twelfth  day  in  the  same  minster. . . . 
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LESSON  X 
The  Battle  nf  Hastings,  Odnher  14.  1066 
L  William's  claim  to  the  English  throne. 


,The    Atheling    Edgar 
I   had   the  best  claim, 
though     crown     was 
;  really  elective. 
(ii)  Harold's  oath  to  support'- But    The  character  and  na- 


(i)  Descent :  William  was  Ed-\ 
ward  the  Confessor's 
cousin  ;  Harold  was 
not  of  the  royal  line. 


William  in  his  claim, 
(iii)  Edward  the  Confessor's  pro- 
mise    when     William 
visited  him. 


ture  of  the  oath  wa.s 

uncertain. 
The    crown    wa«    not 
^  Edward's  to  leave. 


n.  WiUiam  took  Harold  at  a  disadvantage. 

(i)  Having  made  preparations  against  a  Norman  inva- 
sion, Harold  was  compelled  to  march  north  to  fight 
against  his  brother  Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada, 
King  of  Norway,  whom  he  defeated  at  Stamford 
Bridge. 

(ii)  It  being  harvest  time,  Harold's  army  was  much  reduced 

in  numbers. 
(iii)  Harold's  fleet  was  scattered  by  a  storm. 

m.  The  Battle. 
(i)  William'.s  troops,  conveyed  across  the  Channel  in  700 
vessels,  landed  unopposed  on  the  shore  of  Pevensey, 
and  then  marched  15  miles  east  to  HastingK. 

(ii)  Harold's  army  was  drawn  up  in  line  on  the  ridge  now 
crowned  by  Battle  Abbey.  William's  army  having 
marched  from  Hastings  was  drawn  up  on  the  hill 
called  Telham. 

(iii)  Probably  from  10,000  to  15,000  soldiers  were  engaged 
on  either  side,  but  the  Norman  soldiers  were  better 
trained  and  more  experienced,  and  William  had 
more  archers  and  cavalr}'. 
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RESISTING  NORMAN  KNIGHTS. 
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(iv)  The  first  blow  wan  struck  by  Taillefcr,  Duke  William's 
minstrol,  who,  after  wounding  and  killing  several 
Englishmen,  was  himself  killed. 
(v)  For  six  hours  neither  side  could  claim  the  advantage,  but 
two  mannptivres  won  for  the  Normans  the  advantage, 
(a)  William   ordered   his   men   to    feign    flight ; 
Harold's  troops  charged  down  the  hill  on  to 
the  plain  where  the  Norman  cavalry  could 
better  prove  their  worth. 
(6)  William  ordered  his  archers  to  shoot  their 
arrows  up  into  the  air ;  Harold's  right  eye  was 
thus  pierced,  and  he  fell  mortally  wounded. 


LESSON  XI 
Willmm  the  Conqueror 

I.  Rebellions  of  the  English, 
(i)  The  suppression  of  these  completed  the  Norman  Conquest. 

(ii)  In  the  south-west  Harold's  mother,  Githa,  and  his  two 
sons  held  out  for  a  time  at  Exeter  (1068). 

(iii)  In  the  north  there  was  in  1069  a  rebellion  led  by  Earl 
Waltheof  in  favour  of  the  .4thcling  Edgar.  Malcolm 
Canmorc,  King  of  Scotland,  and  Sweyn,  King  of 
Denmark,  aided  the  rebels,  who  had  but  one  great 
success,  the  capture  of  York  and  its  Norman  garrison. 
William  in  person  suppressed  the  rebellion,  and  laid 
waste  the  land  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tees — '  The 
Harrying  of  the  North.' 

(iv)  In  the  east,  at  Ely  in  the  Fenland,  the  last  of  the  English 
rebels  under  Hereward  the  Wake  held  out  for  more 
than  a  year. 

IL  Rebellions  of  the  Norman  Barons. 

(i)  Ralf,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  and  Roger,  Earl  of  Hereford,  tried 
*  to  win  the  support  of  Earl  Waltheof  in  a  plot  to 
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divide  Engtfid  unoiig  thorn.  William  put  down 
the  rebetUon,  and  aomewhat  unjustly  had  Waltheof 
executed. 

(ii)  Robert,  William's  eldest  son,  being  refused  the  Duchy  of 
Normandy,  rebelled  against  his  father.  He  was  aided 
by  Philip  of  France,  and  defeated  William  in  the 
battle  of  Gerberoi  (1079). 

(iii)  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeuz,  William's  brother,  who  was  Earl  of 
Kent  and  Hereford  in  1082,  showed  signs  of  becoming 
dangerous;  William,  therefore,  imprisoned  him. 

in.  The  Domesday  Book  and  the  Oath  of  Salisbury, 
(i)  Both  of  these  niea^iir»'s  were  intended  to  prevent  further 
reb^ions  i-itlu-r  on  the  part  of  the  English  or  of  the 
Xorraans. 

(11  j  iii(>  Domesday  Book  gives  :  (a)  the  name  of  every  land- 
owner, (6)  the  value  of  his  manor  in  1085  and  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  CotdeBBor,  (c)  the  service  and 
pajrments  due  from  him,  {d)  a  complete  list  of  the 
population,  divided  into  classes,  viz.  tenants-in-chief, 
sub-tenants,  burgesses,  and  villeins. 

(iii<  The  Oath  of  Salisbury  was  an  oath  of  alliance  to  the 
king,  taken  by  all  landowners,  tenants-in-chief,  and 
sub-tenants  ;  by  it  each  swore  to  be  faithful  to  the 
king  even  against  his  immediate  feudal  superior 
(soe  Diagram  1). 

Hhutration 
The  fetidal  mlea  ai  organized  by  William  the  Conqoeror 

DIAGRAM  1. 

Tbb  Kom 

[ ^ 


Scs-ToAjrr*         »,  »,  b,  b; 

(1)  The  king  M   chM  laadownar  graatwl  Uod  lo  Um  tmiMiU-in  chief, 
A.  B...  in  mum  fgr  osrtsla ssrvioM (ms pi §0), 

19»l  O 
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(2)  Tbo  tcnanUi-in-chirf.  A,  R....  might  grant  part  of  their  l«nd  to  mIi- 
tenants,  a,,  a,...,  b, ,  b,.... 

(3)  The  Bub-t«nant«  might  also  grant  out  part  to  loMcr  tonanta,  but  this 
t«ndrncy,  called  ■ub-infoudatiun,  waa  later  checked. 

(4)  Aft«r  tbo  Oath  of  Salisbury  all  tenanta-in-chief,  tub-tenanta,  kc., 
were  to  look  to  the  king  aa  their  liege>lord,  i.  e.  a,,  a,...  could  refuse  to 
foUow  A,  ihoold  he  call  upon  them  to  fight  against  the  king. 
DIAGRAM  2. 

Land  (worth  £4,000  a  year)  granted  by  the  King  to  A 


£2.000  a  year. 


£800  a  year. 


Land  granted  6y 
A  to  a,. 

A  keeps  hnlf  tiie  land     ai   mu8t  provi ' 
himRc-lf,  and  must  provide  ,  40  knights  for  ' 
the  king  with  UK)  knights    king,  and  pay  i- 
for  10  days  in  each  year.     ' Feudal! ncitfenu' 
i.e.  1  knight  for  land  worth    to  A,  though  the 
£20  a  year  ;   he  must  also  ,  king    mi^ht    have 

Say    the    '  Feudal    Inci-  .  prior  claim, 
enta  '.• 


£700  a  year.    £r>00  a  year. 


Land  granted  Land  gra  ntcd 
bff  A  to  a-,.  I  by  A  to  o,. 

miiRt 

2.'i 

and 

I ' udal 


•  Some  of  the  *  Feudal  Ineidenta  *  trere  ; 

(1 )  Three  'Aids ' :  (a)  to  ransom  the  lord,  (6)  on  the  marriage  of  the  lord's 
eldest  daughter,  (c)  on  the  knighting  of  his  eldest  son. 

(2)  Money  paid  on  succeeding  to  an  estate  (Relieftt). 

(3)  The  lord's  right  over  a  minor  (Wardship). 

(4)  The  lord's  right  of  giving  a  ward  in  marriage  (Bfarriage). 

(5)  The  taking  back  of  an  estate  by  the  lord  on  a  tenant  dying  without 
an  heir  (Escheat). 

LESSON  XII 

The  First  Crusade 

L  Reasons  for  the  Crusade, 
(i)  Palestine  wa.s  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  treated  the 

Christian  pilgrims  badly, 
(ii)  Peter  the  Hermit  visited  the  Holy  Land  and  then  con- 
ferred with  the  Pope. 

n.  Preparation  for  the  Crusade. 

(i)  The  great  Council  at  Clermont :    the  cry  of  the  people, 
*  Deus  vult ',  became  the  motto  of  the  Crusaders. 
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(ii)  Tho  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit 

(iii)  Men  hoU!  their  all  to  raise  money  :     i>iikr   Kubt-rt  of 
Norninndy  pawned  his  duchy. 

m.  Journeying  to  the  Holy  Land, 
(i)  Sc)in(>  started  at  once  and  made  for  Constantinople  with 

Peter  the  Hermit, 
(ii)  Duke  Robert  headed  a  division  that  went  by  It«ly  and 

the  Adriatic  to  Constantinople, 
(iii)  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  led  a  division  that  assembled  at 

Ratisbon. 

IV.  At  Jerusalem, 
(i)  The  numbers  of  the  Crusaders  were  insufficient  for  them 

to  surround  the  city, 
(ii)  By  means  of  siege-towers  and  combined  assaults  an 

entrance  was  effected, 
(iii)  Having  cleared  the  city,  the  Crusaders  elected  Godfrey 

de  Bouillon  as  king. 
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Stephen  and  Civil  War 

L  The  two  claimants  to  the  throne. 

(i)  On  the  death  of  Henry  I  in  1 135.there  were  two  claimants 
to  the  throne :  (a)  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I, 
and  {b)  Stephen,  nephew  of  Henry  I  (see  table), 
(ii)  The  Great  Council  had  promised  Henry  I  to  support 
Matilda,  but  now  declared  for  Stephen,  wlio  wm 
crowned  as  king. 
(iii)  A  large  minority  favoured  Matilda. 

n.  Civil  War. 

(i) -Stephen  had  only  one  kingly  virtue — courage.  His  weak- 
ness gave  the  barons  a  chance  of  making  a  bid  for 
independence ;  thus  many  supported  Matilda. 
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(ii)  Matilda's  chief  supporten  were:    (a)  Her  uncle,  David, 

King  of  Scotland,  (6)  her  h&lf-brothor,  Robert  of 

Ciluuoester,  and  (e)  the  clergy. 
(iii)  Daviii'H  onny  was  defeated  at  Northallerton  in  the  Battle 

of  the  Standard,  1138  (S.  Peter  of  York,  S.  Wilfrid 

'  '  '"        1.  S.  John  of  Beverley). 
(iv)  In  1 1  la  won  a  victory  at  Lincoln  ;  Stephen  taken 

priHoner. 
(vi  Matilda  I.  .od  triumphant,  but  she  lo«L  i in- supjKJrt 

of  tl,  I lers  by  inflicting  on  them  a  heavy  tine. 

(vi»  Matilda  of  i>  Stephen's  wife,  continued  to  fight 

for  h'-  '  'vse ;  Stephen  was  still  a  prisoner, 

(vii)  Stephfn  for  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who 

!  iken    prisoner    by    the   king's    party. 

M«.v >  i.uity  then  suffered  many  reverses. 

in.  The  Mttlonent. 
(i)  In  1153  a  iiade  at  Wallingford. 

(ii)  Henry  of  Anjou,  Matilda's  son,  and  now  the  leader  of  her 
party,  and  Stephen,  there  agreed  that : 

(a)  Stej^en  should  be  king  till  his  death  (his  son 

Eustace  had  recently  died). 
(6)  Ucnrv  of  Aiiiou  >howId  succeed  him. 

Illustrations 
t  Table  to  tUottrate  the  claims  of  Stephen  and  Katilda. 


Maloolm  CUimosB  Wiixum  I 

(IOM-93)  (1066-87) 

J 


1 


Matilda    7  ~~ 


10  I  of  SeoUaad  Matilda    7  BmT  I  AdeU  i^  Stephen. 

(11S4-M)  «l8eottood       (11D0-S6)  Bvl  o( 

William  lUxBYV.d). Matilda :^(S)Oooft«y    ftrsniBii :^ MiUikU 

(drowood  £iap«rgr  |  ot         (llSft-64)  1       of 

1120)  AbJoo  Boalogas 


Hmv  II  BwiM« 

(IIM-W)  (d.  I16S) 
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n.  Extract  from  the  Auglo-Saxon  Chronicle  to  illustrate  the 
anarchy  in  Stephen's  reign. 
Tlicy  (the  barons)  cruelly  uppressed  the  wretched  men  of 
(he  land  with  castlo-works.  When  the  caxtlcs  were  made, 
they  filled  them  with  devils  and  evil  men.  Then  UkjIc  they 
those  men  that  they  imagined  had  any  property,  both  by 
night  and  by  day,  peasant  men  and  women,  and  put  them 
in  prison  for  their  gold  and  silver,  and  tortured  them  with 
unutterable  torture;  for  never  were  martyrs  so  tortured  an 
they  were.  They  hanged  them  up  by  the  feet ;  and  smoked 
them  with  foul  smoke  ;  they  hanged  them  by  the  thumbs,  or 
by  the  head,  and  hung  fires  on  their  feet ;  they  put  knotted 
strings  about  their  heads,  and  writhed  them  so  that  it  went 
to  the  brain.  They  put  them  in  dungeons,  in  which  were 
adderH,  and  snakes,  and  toads,  and  killed  them  so.  .  .  .  Many 
thousands  they  killed  with  hwigor  ;  I  neither  can  nor  may 
tell  all  the  wounds  or  all  the  tortm-es  which  they  inflicted  on 
wretched  men  in  this  land  ;  and  that  lasted  the  nineteen 
winters  while  Stephen  was  king  ;  and  over  it  was  worse  and 
worse.  .  .  .  Never  yet  had  more  wretchedness  been  in  the 
land,  nor  did  heathen  men  ever  do  worse  than  they  did  ;  for 
everywhere  at  times  they  forbore  neither  church  nor  church- 
yard, but  took  all  the  property  that  was  therein,  and  then 
biu*nod  the  church  and  altogether.  Nor  forbore  they  a  bishop's 
land,  nor  an  abbot's,  nor  a  priest's,  but  robbed  monks  and 
clerks,  and  every  man  another  who  anywhere  could. 

LESSON  XIV 
Henry  II  and  Thomas  a  Beckct 

L  Backet's  Ufa  before  he  was  made  Archbishop. 

(i)  He  was  of  Norman  descent,  the  son  of  a  London  merchant. 
He  was  well  educated,  and  having  entered  the  services 
of  Archbishop  Theobald,  he  was  early  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  king  by  reason  of  his  organizing  skill. 
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(ii)  lu  i I'A  Henry  appointed  him  Chancellor  ;  Becket  uph^ 
the  pouer  of  the  king.  *  Never  in  Christian  times 
were  there  two  men  more  of  one  mind  or  better 
frieiuls.' 

(iii)  In  1159  Btn-ket  distingnished  himself  m  a  soldier  in  the 
war  agaioAt  Touiuiwe. 

IL  Beckst  as  ArohUihop  of  Cantartarj. 

(\)  In  11 62,  on  the  death  of  Theobald,  Becket  was  appointed 

Archbishop, 
(u)  He  re'^i^'n*-'!  the  Chanceilorbhip  and  entirely  changed  his 

m.iiiiKT  of  life. 
(till  HiH  ambition  was  (a)  to  win  for  himself  the  reputation 

of  a  saint,  (6)  to  win  for  the  Church  in  England  oom- 

]dete  independence  of  the  State. 

nL  Badni*!  quarrel  with  the  King. 

(i)  The  quarrel  began  by  Becket's  refusing  to  pay  a  tax 
called  the  sheriffs  aid  ;  this  was  the  first  time  since 
the  Conquest  that  taxation  had  been  suooessfully 
redsted. 
(ii)  The  real  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  the  questtoa  of  the  trial 
of  tMe  eUrgy. 

(a)  Becket  wished  the  clergy  to  be  tried  in  the 
Church   courts,  which   had   been  separated 
from  the  lay  courts  by  Lanfrano. 
(h)  Henry  argued  that  as  the  Church  courts  could 
inflict  only  sptritoal  penalties,  and  as  maqy 
more  than  priests  oonkl  claim  benefit  oi  clergy 
(i.  c.  trial  in  the  Church  courts),  crime  was 
enoouraged. 
(iii)  In  1164  Becket  opposed  unfuccessfully  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon,  by  which  criminous  clergy  were 
(a)  to  appear  first  in  the  king's  court,  (6)  if  guilty 
to  be  degraded  by  the  Church  courts,  (e)  to   be 
punished  by  the  lay  courts. 
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(iv)  Henry  called  upon  Bocket  for  his  accounts  as  chancellor, 
(v)  At  the  Great  Council  at  Northampton  Becket  protested 
against  this. 

IV.  Becket'8  ezilBt  return,  and  death. 

(i)  Becket  fled  to  France,  where  he  remained  for  six  jears 

under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  France, 
(ii)  In   1170  Henry  had  his  eldest  son,   Prince  Henry, 

crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  (Thisisaprivil^o 

of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.) 
(iii)  Becket  persuaded  the  Pope  to  threaten  to  lay  England 

under  an  interdict, 
(iv)  Henry    sought    a    reconciliation    with    Becket,    who 

returned  to  England, 
(v)  Beckot,  on  his  return,  excommunicated  the  Archbishop 

of  York  and  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Lincoln, 
(vi)  This  led  to  Henry's  wrathful  outburst,  the  departure  of 

the  four  knights  from  France,  and  the  murder  of 

Becket  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  1 170. 

Illustration 
The  murder  of  Becket  as  related  by  an  eyewitnea 

Extract  from  Edward  Grim,  MattriaU. 

And  forthwith  they  entered  the  house  of  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion  with  swords  sacrilegiously  drawn,  causing  horror  to  the 
beholders  by  their  very  aspect  and  the  clanging  of  their  arms. 
Inspired  by  fury,  the  knights  called  out,  '  Where  is  Thomas 
Becket,  traitor  to  the  King  and  realm  ?  '  As  he  gave  no 
reply,  they  cried  out  the  more  peremptorily,  *  Where  is  the 
archbishop  ?  '  At  this,  without  a  fear,  he  descended  from  the 
stair  where  he  had  been  dragged  by  the  monks  in  fear  of  the 
knights,  and  in  a  clear  voice  answered,  '  Lo,  here  am  I,  no 
traitor  to  the  King,  but  a  priest.  Why  do  ye  seek  me  ?  ' 
Then  they  laid  impious  hands  on  him,  pulling  and  dragging 
him  that  they  might  kill  him  out«ide  the  church,  or  carry 
him  away  in  bonds,  as  they  afterwards  confessed.    But  when 
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he  could  not  be  forced  *way  from  the  column  one  of  them 
pfOMod  on  him  mad  clung  to  him  more  oloeely.  Then  the 
conquered  mar^rr,  seeing  the  hour  nigh  which  should  put  an 
end  to  this  miserable  life  and  give  him  straightway  the  crown 
of  immortality  promised  by  the  Lord,  bent  his  neck  as  in 
prayer,  and  joining  his  hands,  he  lifted  them  up,  and  com- 
mended his  cause  and  that  of  the  Church  to  God,  to  St.  Blary, 
and  to  the  blessed  mart>T  Denys.  Scarce  had  he  said  the 
words  than  the  wicked  knight,  fearing  lest  he  ahould  be  rescued 
by  the  people,  and  escape  alive,  leapt  upon  him  suddenly 
and  wounded  this  lamb,  who  was  consecrated  to  God,  on  the 
head,  and  by  the  same  blow  he  wounded  the  arm  of  the  teller 
of  the  tale.  For  he,  when  the  others,  both  monks  and  clerks, 
fled,  stuck  close  to  the  sainted  archbishop  and  held  him  in 
his  arms  till  the  one  he  interposed  was  almost  cut  off.  Then 
the  saint  received  a  second  blow  on  the  head,  but  still  stood 
staunch.  At  the  third  blow  he  fell  on  his  knees  Mid  elbows, 
offering  himself  a  living  victim,  and  saving  in  a  whisper,  '  For 
the  name  of  Jesus  and  the  protection  of  the  Church  I  am  ready 
to  embrace  death.'  Then  the  third  knight  dealt  a  terrible 
wound  as  he  lay,  by  which  the  sword  was  shattered  against 
the  pavement  The  fourth  knight  preveoted  all  interrentMm 
BO  that  the  others  might  freely  commit  the  murder. 


LESSON  XV 
The  Monaticfiea 

L  The  different  ordsn. 
(i|  Tht  li,  ludxrtxnts,  founded  by  8.  Benedict  of  Nnraia  and 

intr<><lu<*Nl   into  England  in  the  seventh  century. 

Thmii^'h  lit  the  Middle  Ages  they  ware  the  most 

numerous, 
(ii)  Thr  ciuntarA,  dating  from  910  when  the  monastery  at 

Cluny  in  Bufgoady  was  founded.    ThMo  were  aol 

numerous  in  WngJand 
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(ill)  The  Cistercians.  In  1098  Stephen  Harding,  an  English- 
man, founded  this  order  at  Citeaux  in  Burgundy. 
They  were  noted  at  first  for  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  their  life.  In  England  the  order  was  a  popular  one. 
Tintem,  Fountains,  and  Hievaulx  were  Cistercian. 

(i v)  r/tc  Carthusians,  founded  by  S.  Bruno  at  La  Grande  Char- 
treuse, a  monastorj^  near  Grenoble.  TheCarthusian  rule 
enjoined  absolute  silence  and  solitary  confinement. 
There  were  only  about  ten  Charter-houses  in  England. 

(v)  The  Auguslinians  first  appeared  in  England  in  the  first 
half  of  the  twelfth  ccntur}'.  The}-  were  very  poj)ular 
in  England.  The  Praemonstratensians  were  an  off- 
shoot of  them. 

n.  The  life  of  a  monk. 

(i)  The  year  round  he  rose  bciwc-ii  live  aiui  .six  niul  at- 
tended service  in  the  church  at  six. 
(ii)  On  Chapter  days  there  followed  the  meeting  of  the 
Chapter  ;  then  breakfast,  followed  by  another  service 
in  the  church, 
(iii)  Then  came  the  work  of  the  day  : 

(a)  Some  of  the  monks  taught  or  learned  in  the 

cloister. 
(6)  Some  were  employed  as  clerks,  keeping  the 
most  strict  and  minute  accounts  of  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  monastery. 

(c)  Some  copied  and  illuminated  books. 

(d)  Some  attended  the  sick  in  the  infirmary  or  in 

the  neighbouring  villages. 

(e)  Some  spent  their  time  in  outdoor  labour,  for 

the  monastery  was  self-supporting, 
(iv)  All  met  in  the  refectory  for  their  mid-day  and  evening 

meals,  which  were  eaten  in  silence  while  one  of  their 

number  read  to  them, 
(v)  Evening  services  over,  the  monks  retired  to  rest  in  the 

common  dormitory. 
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LESSON  XVI 

Richard  Ccntr  de  Lion  and  the  Third  Crusade 

L  The  journey  to  the  Holy  Land. 
(i)  In   1190  Richard  of   England  and  Philip  of  Franco 
joumej'ed    through    France    to    Marseilles,    where 
Richard  waited  for  his  fleet. 

(ii)  Richard  started  later  and  met  Philip  again  in  Sicily, 
where  both  wintered  :  part  of  the  time  was  spent  in 
building  Matte  Griffin,  a  famous  siege-tower. 

(iii)  Philip  again  started  first.  Richard's  fleet  was  scattered 
by  a  storm  ;  some  of  his  sailors  having  been  wrecked 
on  the  island  of  Cyprus  were  imprisoned  by  the  king, 
Isaac. 

(iv)  ^^■hcn  Richard  reached  Cyprus,  he  fought  against  and 
defeated  King  Isaac.  While  on  the  island  Richard 
was  married  to  Berengaria  of  Navarre. 

n.  The  siege  of  Acre. 

(i)  On  arrival  in  the  Holy  Land  the  Crusa'lors  laid  hiogc 
to  the  stronghold  of  Acre.  Mutual  jealousies  and  the 
Ulness  of  Richard  and  then  of  Philip  delayed  the 
capture  of  the  to^m. 
(ii)  After  the  surrender  Richard  set  his  banner  on  the  palace; 
Leopold  of  Austria  placed  his  alongside ;  Richard 
tore  it  down  ;  Leopold  of  Austria  returned  home, 
(iii)  Philip  of  France  returned  home  ill,  leaving  Richard  to 
carry  on  the  Ousade. 

m.  The  march  for  Jenxsalem. 

(i)  Richard  first  marched  up  and  down  the  coast  to  secure 

ports,  continually  being  attacked  by  Saladin. 
(ii)  He  then  marched  towards  Jerusalem,  but  his  forces 
were  insufficient  to  attempt  to  take  the  city.    Once 
he  was  within  sight  of  it,  but  Richard  would  not 
look,  saying,  '  I  will  never  see  what  I  cannot  save '. 
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(iii)  At  last  a  truce  was  mado  with  Saladin.and  the  Cnisadcrs 
were  allowcyl  to  viHit  the  Holy  City  as  pilgrims. 

IV.  The  return  of  Richard. 

(i)  On  hia  voyage  home  Richard  was  shipwreckc<l  in  tho 

Adriatic  Sea,  and  conjpelled  to  continue  his  journey 

through  Austria,  the  country  of  his  enemy,  Leopold. 

(ii)  He  travelled  in  disguise,  but  was  betrayed  by  his  page:* 

gloves  embroidered  with  the  roj-al  coat-of -arras, 
(iii)  Richard  was  imprisoned,  but  released  on  payment  of 
a  ransom  of  £100,000  raised  by  the  English  people. 

LESSON  XVII 
King  John  and  his  Quarrela 
I.  His  quarrel  with  Philip  of  France, 
(i)  Philip  of  France  supported  the  cause  of  Arthur  of 

Brittany,  the  son  of  John's  elder  brother,  Geoffrey. 

Arthur  was,  therefore,  the  rightful  claimant  to  tho 

English  throne, 
(ii)  Arthur  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Mirebeau,  where  tho 

old  Queen  Eleanor  was. 
(iii)  John  arrived  in  time  to  save  the  castle,  captured  Arthur, 

and  had  him  secretly  murdered  in  Rouen  castle, 
(iv)  Philip  summoned  John  to  answer  for  the  murder  of 

his   nephew ;     on    John's   refusal,    Philip   invaded 

Normandy, 
(v)  After    the    fall    of    Chateau-Gaillard    Philip    quickly 

reduced    Normandy ;     afterwards    he    conquered 

Anjou,  Touraine,  and  part  of  Aquitaine. 

II.  His  anarrel  with  the  Church. 

(!)  In  1205  Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died, 
(ii)  The  monks    of  Canterbury   elected   their    sub-prior, 

Reginald, 
(iii)  John  then  compelled  the  monks  to  accept  his  candidate, 
John  de  Grey,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
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(iv)  The  PofK*,  InwK'ont  III,  would  not  accept  ©il!ior 
Rcginakl  or  John  tie  Grey,  but  chottc  Stephen 
Langton,  an  Rngli;<h  cardinal. 

(v)  The  king  refused  to  accept  I^ngton,  and  continued 
to  refuse  in  spite  of  the  intenlict. 

(VI)  Hut  when  the  Pope  declared  he  would  depose  John 
and  invito«l  Philip  of  Fhtnce  to  carry  out  the  deposi- 
tion. John  submitted. 

^  M  Tohn  agreed  to  acknowledge  Langton  as  Archbishop 
anl  l)ecarae  a  Taasal  of  the  Pope,  declnring  England 
a  fief  of  the  P»pal  See. 

m.  His  aowtl  with  the  barons. 

''    The  new  archbi.shop  Ictl  thf»  baron    in  tboir  oppo«»ition 

to  the  king, 
(ii)  The  diaoonteot  of  the  barons  was  due  to  : 

(a)  The  loas  of  the  French  possessions. 
(6)  The  quarrel  with  the  Church. 
(e)  John's  absolute  rule. 
(</)  Uia  cruelty  and  heavy  taxation, 
(iii)  In  1214  the  barons  met  at  Bury  S.  Edmunds,  and  drew 
'of  reforms,  based  on  the  Qiarter  of  Henry  I. 
(iv<  J<  ist  refused  to  grant  these  reforms,  but  when 

the  barons  took  up  arms,  he  was  forced  to  submit. 
1  '^r«at  Charter  was  signed  at  Runnymcde,  June  15, 

llbtAiraiifm 

Boom  of  the  tnore  important  clauses  of  the  Great  Charter 

I.  Know  that  in  tho  firHt  place  \vi>  iiivc  vuKUhI  to  (JihI  and 
have  confinned  by  this  our  charter,  for  us  aod  for  our  hrirn 
fur  ever,  that  the  English  church  shall  be  free,  and  shall  keep 
iu  own  privileges  intaot  and  ita  rights  unimpaired ;  and  we 
wish  it  to  be  known  furthermore  we  have  granted  freedom  Of 
elections,  whioh  is  hekl  the  greateet  privilege  of  the  English 
church  and  ia  more  needful,  of  otu*  own  pleasure  and  goodwill. 
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before  the  dispute  arose  between  U8  and  our  barons,  and  we 
have  confirmed  this  freedom  by  our  charter,  and  have  obtained 
its  confirmation  from  our  lord,  Pope  Innocent  III ;  and  not 
only  will  we  recognize  it,  but  we  wish  also  that  it  be  recognized 
by  all  our  heirs  for  ever.  Furthermore,  we  have  granted 
to  all  the  freemen  of  our  realm,  for  us  and  for  our  heirs  for 
ever,  all  the  privileges  herewith  set  forth. 

II.  No  scutage  or  aid  shall  be  demanded  in  our  realm  save 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  realm,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  ransoming  our  person,  of  making  our  eldest  son  a  knight, 
and  of  marrying  our  eldest  daughter  once,  and  for  such 
purposes  an  aid  within  reason  shall  be  given  ;  the  same  shall 
hold  good  in  the  matter  of  aids  from  the  city  of  Ix)ndon. 

III.  And  the  city  of  London  shall  have  all  its  ancient 
privileges  and  free  customs  both  on  land  and  water.  Further- 
more, we  wish  and  have  granted  that  all  other  cities,  boroughs, 
towns  and  harbours  shall  have  all  their  privileges  and  free 
customs. 

IV.  A  free  man  shall  not  be  fined  for  a  small  offence,  except 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  offence ;  and  for  a  serious 
offence,  he  shall  be  fined  according  to  its  magnitude,  saving 
his  holding  ;  and  a  merchant  in  like  manner,  saving  his 
merchandise  ;  and  a  villein  shall  be  fined  in  like  manner  saving 
his  wainnage,  if  they  shall  be  at  our  mercy  ;  and  none  of  the 
aforesaid  fines  shall  be  imposed  save  on  the  oath  of  approved 
men  of  the  neighbourhood. 

V.  No  free  man  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  seized,  exiled, 
or  outlawed,  or  injured  in  any  other  way,  nor  will  we  go  nor 
send  after  him,  except  by  the  lawful  judgement  of  his  equals 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

VI.  To  none  will  we  sell,  to  none  refuse,  to  none  delay  right 
or  justice. 

VII.  All  merchants  shall  be  able  to  leave  England  in  safety 
and  security,  and  shall  remain  in  and  journey  through  England, 
both  by  land  and  water,  for  the  purposes  of  buying  and  selling 
without  payment  of  any  urgent  toll,  in  accordance  with  the 
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ancient  and  lau  f  ul  custamia,  except  in  times  of  war  ;  and  except 
when  th(\v  arr  in  a  land  that  it  at  war  with  un,  they  nhall  bo 
itriKcd  without  damage  to  person  or  property  until  it  bo  dis- 
covered either  by  tw  or  our  chief  juMtice  how  our  own  merchantu 
are  being  treated  who  ha{>|>on  to  be  at  the  same  time  in  the 
country  that  is  at  war  with  u»,  and  Rupposing  our  merchanta 
are  safe  over  there,  then  thdra  shall  be  gafe  with  um. 

LESSON  XVIII 

Thf  Rhino  nf  the  Baronx  under  Simon  de  Mnuffnrf. 

L  The  reasons  that  led  the  barons  to  rebeL 
(i)  The  Wink  rule  of  Henry  III  and  his  reliance  on  foreign 
favourites. 

(li)  The  large  sums  of  money  being  paid  to  the  Pope  :  first- 
fruits,  tenths,  and  the  tribute  {nt>mi8ed  by  King  John. 

(iii)  The  immediate  cause  :  the  Pope  promised  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily  to  Henry's  yotmger  son,  Edmund,  if  Henry 
would  raise  an  army  to  conquer  the  kingdom.  The 
Church  promised  to  pay  one-third  of  the  money 
necenary,  but  the  barons  refused. 

n.  The  ParUameat  of  Oxford,  1258. 

(i)  The  barons  under  Simon  de  Montfort  met  at  Oxford  ; 

the  king  had  to  agree  to  certain  reforms  called 
(ii)  The  Provisions  of  Oxford  : 

(a)  The  royal  castles  were  to  be  placed  in  the 

hands  of  Englishmen. 
(6)  Pariiament  (only  baruns  as  yet)  was  ia  be  held 

three  times  a  year, 
(e)  The  king  was  to  have  a  Council  of  i'lfti^  n  t.. 
help  him  to  rule. 

(d)  A  Cooncil  of  Twenty-four  was  to  inquire  into 

the  grievances  of  the  realm. 

(e)  AnoUiar  Council  of  Twenty-four  was  to  manage 

the  <lnfH*H  affairs  of  the  goTemroent. 
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(iii)  Henry  agreed  to  theee,  but  later  got  papal  abaolution. 
and  a  deouion  in  his  favour  from  King  Louis  of  Franco 
(The  Mise  of  Amiens). 

in.  The  outbreak  of  hostilitiei. 

(i)  The  Mise  of  Amiens  showed  the  barons  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  resort  to  force.    Simon  de  Montfnrt 
led  the  baronial  party.    I^ondon  supported  them. 
(ii)  The  royal  army  and  Simon's  army  met  at  Lewes  in 

Sussex, 
(iii)  The  chance  of  a  royalist  victory  at  Lewes  was  destroyed 
by  Prince  Edward's  rashness  in  pursuing  the  left 
wing  of  Simon's  army  far  from  the  field, 
(iv)  The  king,  his  brother  Richard  of  Cornwall,  and  Prince 
Edward  were  taken  prisoners, 

IV.  Simon  de  Montfort  supreme. 

(i)  For  two  years  Simon  de  Montfort  governed  England, 
(ii)  In  1265  he  summoned  his  famous  Parliament,  which 
was  remarkable  not  so  much  for  what  it  did  as  for 
what  it  was  : 

(a)  Two  knights  from  each  shire  were  summoned. 
(6)  Two  bivgesses  or  citizens  from  each  borough 

or  city, 
(c)  Some  of  the  barons  (about  20)  who  favoured 
his  cause,  and  (rf)  over  a  hundred  clergymen, 
(iii)  Simon's  object  in  summoning  this  assembly  was  rather 
to  strengthen  his  own  position  than  to  encourage 
represontative  jrovornmenf. 

V.  The  battle  of  Evesham  and  the  death  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 
(i)  Simon's  quarrel  with  his  chief  supporter,  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  the  escape  of  Prince  Edward  from 
captivity  led  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Prince 
Edward  was  joined  by  Gloucester, 
(ii)  Simon  de  Montfort  marched  west  to  meet  the  royal 
army,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  battle  of 
EvMham,  1265. 
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JUuJtiralion 

The  Development  of  Parliament 

Simon  de  MoDtfort'H  Parliament  of  1285  atands  aa  a  land- 
mark in  the  development  uf  Parliamentary  Government.  It 
will  be  oonvenient,  therefore,  at  this  stage  to  look  back  and 
to  look  forward.  The  following  are  the  main  pointa  to  notice 
in  the  development  of  Parliament  : 

1.  The  Wittnag^mKA  of  Anglo-Saxon  times.  The  king 
summoned  whom  he  choee,  but  usually  archbishops,  bishops, 
abboto,  th^gna,  and  ealdornicn. 

2.  The  OrttU  Council  of  Norman  times,  attended  by  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  abbots,  and  all  barons  who  held  land  directly 
of  the  king. 

3.  Hewry  II  by  his  judicial  reforms  encourafred  the  idea  of 
self-government. 

4.  The  CoumcU  of  S.  Albans,  1213,  to  which  were  summontHl 
four  men  and  the  reeve  from  each  township  on  crown  land. 

5.  The  Oreat  Charter,  1215,  one  of  the  clauses  of  which 
declared  that  no  soutage  or  aid  should  be  colleoted  except  by 
the  consent  of  the  Common  Council. 

6.  The  Shirts  were  first  represented  in  1254,  when  two 
knights  were  sommoned  from  each  shire. 

7.  .Si man  de  Montfort's  Parliament  of  1205 :  barons,  two 
knights  from  each  shire,  and  two  burghers  or  citixens  from  each 
boroii^^h  or  city. 

S.  Thf  Model  Parliament,  12©5  :  spiritual  peers,  lay  peers, 
r«-i>r«»»«-ntative«  of  clergy,  two  knights  from  each  shire,  two 
burghers  or  ottixena  from  each  borough  or  city. 

9.  The  Hvidim  inio  two  Houses  in  1341 . 

10.  Wales  given  partial  representation  in  1536. 

11.  rA«  BevohUiom  of  I6S8  made  Parliament  a  permanent 
inittitution. 

12.  England  and  Scotland :    Parliamentary  Union,  1707. 

13.  (Jrtai  Briluiu  amd  Ireland:  IVkriiamentary  Union, 
IMUU. 

■  fl 
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14.  The  Reform  Act,  1832,  aboliHhcd  the  '  rotten  '  boroughB 
and  gave  representation  to  all  large  townii.  It  gave  the 
franchine  to  all  personH  of  proi)erty.  The  manufacturing  and 
trading  element  now  piKxlominated  in  the  Houfie  of  CommonH. 

15.  The  Reform  Ad,  1867,  gave  to  the  working  clawet) 
a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

16.  The  Reform  Act,  1884,  gave  to  the  agricultural  laboiu'crs 
a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
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Edward  I  and  the  Conquest  of  Wales  (1277-83) 

L  Condition  of  Wales  at  the  time, 
(i)  North  Wales  ruled  by  Llewelyn,  nominally  a  vassal 
to  the  English  king.  Welsh  princes  often  helped 
rebellious  barons  in  England  ;  Llewelyn  had  helped 
Simon  de  Montfort. 
(ii)  South  and  East  Wales  ruled  by  Lords  Marchers,  with 
whom  the  northern  princes  were  continually  at 
variance. 

n.  Necessary  plan  of  campaign  for  conquest  of  North  Wales. 
(i)  English  king  must  hold  valley  of  the  Dee  and  valley 

of  the  Mawddach — Chester  to  Barmouth, 
(ii)  The  Menai  Straits  must  be  held  to  cut  off  com  supply 

from  Anglesey, 
fiiil  A  road  must  be  built  along  the  northern  shores-  the 

'  'uly  natural  entry  into  North  Wales. 
(i\  J  La-stles  must  be  built  t-o  hold  this  road. 

in.  The  first  campaign,  1277. 

(i)  Llewelyn's  refusing  to  do  homage  and  his  betrothal 

to  Eleanor  de  Montfort  were  the  immediate  causes, 
(ii)  Edward  built  a  militArv  road  from  Chester  to  Conway, 
(iii)  LleweljTi,  who  had  withdrami  into  the  Snowdon  range, 
then  submitted. 
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(iv)  Edward  then  introduced  Englioh  laws  and  customs,  and 
built  castles  at    Hawarden,  Rhuddlan,  CamanrcHi, 

Harlech,  and  Abcryntwith. 

IV.  The  second  campaign,  1282. 

(i)  Llewelyn,  joined  by  his  brother  David,  again  rebcllwl. 

(ii)  Edward  carried  out  the  ])lan  of  campaign  in  II,  while 

Llewelyn,   fearing  submission   by  starvation,   kept 

off  Snowdon. 

(iii)  Llewelyn  killed  in  a  skirmish   near   Builth  ;    David 

taken  prisoner  and  hanged. 

LESSON  XX 
Edward  I  and  Scotland 

I.  The  claimants  to  the  Scottish  throne, 
(i)  In  1286  Alexander  III  of  Scotland  died,  leaving  only 
oneclaimant  by  descent,  his  grand-daughter,  Margaret 
the  Maid  of  Norway. 

(ii)  Edward  I  suggested  the  betrothal  of  Margaret  and 
Prince  Eklward,  but  Margaret  died  c>n  b'"-  \v<iv  to 
Scotland. 

(iii)  Edward  I  was  then  called  in  to  choose  from  tlic  thir- 
teen claimants  who  now  came  forward.  At  Norham 
Edward  I  chose  John  Balliol,  who  did  homage  fur 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

II.  Scotland  under  the  rale  of  John  BaUioL 

(i)  Edward  I  exercised  to  the  full  his  position  as  overlord, 
summoning  Balliol  to  London  on  the  smallest  pre- 
tence, 
(ii)  In  1294  Balliol  made  an  alliance  with  Philip  of  France, 

then  at  war  with  Edward, 
(iii)  In  1296  Balliol  refused  to  appear  befoi  vcriord 

at  Newcastle;   £<dward,  therefore,  inv.i.K  ,i  .Scotland, 
defeated  Balliol  at  Dimbar  and  deposed  him. 
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in.  Seotiaiid  ander  the  rule  of  Edward's  lieutenanti. 

(i)  John  de  WanMino  wns  apjHiiiii<«|  ^tmrdian  of  ScotlamI 
(u)  Edwanl  left  Scut  land,  taking  with  him  the  stone  of 

Scone. 
(Ui)  Edward's  lieutenants,  especially  Hugh  of  Cresainghan), 
ruled  Scotland  very  harnhly  and  cruelly,  and  en- 
deavuureil  to  introduce  English  laws  and  customs. 


IV.  The  rifing  of  the  Soots  under  William  WalUoe. 

(i)  William  Wallace  waM  n  hiiiuII  landowner  in  Lanarkshire ; 

he  determine*!  i«»  free  his  country  from  the  hated 

EngliMh  rule. 
(ii)  Wallace  defeated  the  English  army  under  Warenne  at 

Oambtiakenneth,  near  Stirling,  1297. 
(iii)  Wallace  and  hia  foUowere  then  oroeted  the  border  and 

raided  Northumberland. 
,. . ,  ill  1298  Edward  marched  north  and  defeated  Wallace 

at  FaUdrk. 
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(v)  William  Wallace,  an  outlaw  for  some  time,  was  taken 
priHoner,  tried  in  London  as  a  robber,  murderer, 
and  traitor,  utid  hanged. 

V.  Rebellion  of  Robert  Bruoe. 
(i)  ForafewyearsScotlandwasgovemedaspMiof  Eklward's 

kingdom,  tmtil  in  1306  Robert  Bruce  rose  in  roliejlion. 
(ii)  He  conspired  with  John  Comyn  (another  claimant)  to 

overthrow  the  English  rule,  but,  failing  to  win  his 

support,  murdered  him  in  the  church  of  the  Grey 

Friars  at  Dumfries, 
(iii)  Robert  Bruce  was  then  crowned  at  Scone, 
(iv)  Edward  I  marched  north  again  to  suppress  this  rebellion, 

but  died  on  his  way  at  Burgh-on-Sands  (1307). 
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The  Battle  of  Bannockhurriy  1314 

I.  The  events  which  led  up  to  the  battle, 
(i)  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  gradually  won  bock 

all  but  one  of  the  castles  captured  by  the  English 

in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
(ii)  When  only  Stirling  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 

Edward  II  at  last  bestirred  himself, 
(iii)  Ekiward  II  with  his  army  arrived  near  Stirling  on  the 

day  before  its  promised  surrender. 

n.  How  the  two  armies  were  placed  before  the  battle. 

(i)  The  Engli.sh  army  (22,000)  was  drawn  up  to  the  south 
of  the  Bannock    Burn,   a  small    tributary  of    the 
Forth, 
(ii)  The  Scotch  army  (40,000)  was  drawn  up  to  the  north 

of  the  Bannock  Bum,  on  higher  ground, 
(iii)  The  Scotch  had  a  strong  defensive  position  because  of : 
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(a)  the  BAnnook,  (6)  the  high  ground,  (e)  the  bog-land  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  {d)  >he  pits  covered  with 
hurdles  and  turf  and  filled  with  calthrope. 


BATTLE 
BANfOCKBORN 


Ctumtry    ^ 


m.  The  battle. 

(I I  'l'}i<-  Kii.'li-li  ;i!<  ]i<  's,  being  unsupported  by  their  own 

<.iv.ili\    u.f  .  )i'  up  by  the  Sootiiah  cftTalry. 
(ii/  ouini^'  to  l.t.  U  ot  .-«..,i ting,  the  English  knew  nothing 

of  the  bog  and  the  pits. 
(iii)  At  ai^t  ol  supposed  reinforoements  frmn  Gillies'  Hill, 
the  EtagUsh  fled. 
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IV.  The  resoits  of  the  battle. 

(i)  All  hope  of  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  destroyed 

for  the  time, 
(ii)  The  long  quarrel  between  the  two  nations  became  more 
bitter,  and  there  followed  three  centuries  of  border 
Warfarf 

Edward  III  and  the  Cricy  Campaign 

I.  Causes  of  the  Hundred  Tears^  War  with  France. 
(i)  Edward  Ills  claim  to  the  throne  of  France  through 

his  mdther  Liabella,  daughter  of  Philip  IV  of  France, 
(ii)  The  conquest  of  Scotland   was  impracticable  while 

France  was  so  powerful, 
(iii)  France  was  anxious  to  annex  Aquitaine  and  to  win 

back  the  boundaries  of  old  Gaul  :    the  Rhine,  the 

Alps,  the  P^Tcnees,  and  the  Ocean, 
(iv)  England  was  determined  to  maintain  an  open  door 

into  Flanders  for  her  wool. 

XL  Edward  m^s  route  to  Cr^. 

(i)  Edward  hailed  from  .Southampton,  giving  out  that  ho 

was  bound  for  Bordeaux  ;   he  landed  in  Normandy, 
(ii)  He  marched  towards  Paris,  but,  hearing  of  the  large 

numbers    the  French    had  mustered,  he  derided  to 

turn  north. 
[^luj  With  difficulty  he  secured  a  crossing  of  me  .>ejne  at 

Poissy. 
(iv)  Philip  of  France  reached  the  Somme  first,  and  broke  down 

all  the  bridges  except  one  at  Amiens  which  he  held, 
(v)  Edward,  however,  helped  by  an  exceptionally  low  tide, 

crossed  the  Somme  at  Blanchetaque. 
(vi)  He  then  marched  for  Calais,  but,  hearing  that  the 

French  were  at  Abbeville,  he  drew  up  his  army  at 

Crecy  to  await  them. 
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in.  The  battle  of  Cr^cy,  1346. 

(i)  Edward  drew  up  his  soldiers  in  three  diviKions,  the  first 

being  under  the  command  of  the  Black  Prince, 
(ii)  The  French  army  arrived  in  the  late  afternoon,  having 

marched  all  day  in  wet  weather, 
(lii)  The  French  nobles  urged  Philip  to  attack,  when  imrfc 

of  his  army  had  not  yet  come  up. 
(iv)  The  French  were  at  a  disadvantage  owing  to  : 

(a)  Their  being  tired  out  with  the  day's  march. 
(6)  The  sun  being  in  their  eyes, 
(e)  The  strings  of  the  Genoese  cross- bowmen  being 
wet. 

(d)  The  inefficiency  of  the  cross-bow  as  compared 

with  the  English  long-bow. 

(e)  Lack  of  discipline  and  good  leadership. 

(v)  The  French  were  completely  defeated  and  lost  probably 
as  many  as  20,000  men,  while  the  English  lost  less 
than  1,000  men. 
(vi)  The  battle  was  a  triumph  for  the  archer  over  the  heavy- 
armed  knight. 

LESSON  XXIII 

The  Peasants'  Revolt,  1381 

L  The  causes  of  the  revolt, 
(i)  The  hatred  of  the  peasants  for  the  compulsory  services 
of  villeinage,  such  as  : 

(o)  Plough-work  and  harvest -work. 

(6)  The  giving  to  the  lord  of  two  hens  at  Easter. 

(c)  The   giving   to   the  lord   of   twelve  eggs   at 

Michaelmas. 

(d)  The  bringing  of  their  com  to  the  lord's  mill  to 

be  ground, 
(ii)  The  Black  Death  of  1348,  by  reducing  their  numbers, 
had  strengthened  the  position  of  the  peaaants  and 
made  them  more  independent. 
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(iii)  The  proaching  of  mra  ltk«>  John  Ball  on  the  natural 

(Niuality  of  men. 
(iv)  Tlie  |M>ll-tax  of  13H0  i<i  liux  money  for  the  French  war; 

the  tax  wa.s  only  flight iy  graUuatnl.  * 

n.  The  doings  of  the  petsants. 

(i)  Wat  Tyler,  at  the  head  of  the  peanant^  of  Kent,  marched 

on  I»ndon. 
(ii)  Jack  Straw,  at  the  head  of  the  peaaanta  of  Suffolk  and 

Essex,  also  marched  on  I»ndon. 
(iii)  Having  entered  the  city,  the  men  of  Kent  burnt  John 

of  Gaunt's   Savoy    Palace,   attacked   the   Flemish 

traders,  and  burnt  many  law-books, 
(iv)  King  Richard  met  the  men  of  Essex  at  Mile  End  ;  on 
••oeiving  promises  from  the  King,  they  promised 

to  return  home, 
(v)  The  men  of  Kent  broke  into  the  Tower,  and  slew  the 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Simon  of  Sudburj'. 
(vi)  The  next  day  Richard  and  Sir  William  Walworth,  the 

Lord  Mayor  of  I>indon,  rode  out  to  meet  the  men  of 

Kent  at  Smithfield. 
(rii)  Wat  Tyler  rode  forward  to  speak  to  the  king.  Walworth, 

fearing  treachery,  struck  Wat  Tyler  dead, 
(viii)  The  rebels  were  enraged,  but  were  pacified  by  the  king 

riding  np  to  them  and  saying,  *  I  will  be  your  leader  !  * 
(ix)  The  revolt  was  ended  by  the  king  proniiHtng  them  that 

thmr  grievanoes  should  be  redressed. 

nL  The  results  of  the  revolt 

(i)  Parliauu*nt  rcfiuixi  to  confirm  the  king's  promises,  but 

gradually  the  peasants  got  satiKf action, 
(ii)  Landlords  slowly  gave  up  the  practice  of  ezftoting  farced 

labour  and  let  the  land  on  lease. 
(iii)  This  gave  rise  to  the  class  of  yeoman  farmer,  the  roost 

important  class  in  the  country  until  the  end  of  the 

eii^teenth  century, 
(iv)  It  encouraged   the  change  from  arable  to  pasture 

farming. 
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lUustrtUion 

(The  Peasants'  Revolt,  13ftl) 

The  Mediaeval  Village 

As  the  Peasants*  Revolt  led  to  chango.s  which  completely 
altered  the  characteristics  of  the  irKvliacval   '  village, 

it  will  be  helpful  to  realize  in  what  ways  a  n.  .—  -il  village 
differed  from  a  modem  village  in  the  matter  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  land. 
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(i)  TIm*  Uad  mmaA  the  TiIUg«  wm  dirided   into   thrte  bigs  6eidt 
0r[>«nit«<d  from  on*  Miolh«r  by  b»lks  o(  earth, 
(ii)  The  Thrae  firkfa : 

l«t  Yeftr.  Field  1.  Wheat.       Field  2.  B*riej     Field  8,  Fallow. 

or  <>at«. 
Snd  Yev.  Field  1.  Bvley       Field  S.  Pdlow.   Field  3.  Wheat. 

or  Get*. 
Srd  YeM-.  Field  1.  Fallow.      Field  2,  Wheat.   Field  8.  Bariey  or 

Oata. 
(iii)  Earh  field  dtridrd  into  stripe.     Thr>  hoMinfi  were  thai  aoattered 
over  each  field,  eo  th»t  aowing  and  the  rc«piiig  ol  the  harreat  had  to  be  under* 
taken  by  the  rillageri  at  the  Mune  time. 
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Henry  IV,  the  First  Lancastrian  King 

I.  His  usurpation  of  the  throne. 

(i)  Banifthed  by  his  cousin  Richard  II  in  1398,  Henry 
BoUngbroke  returned  in   1399  nominally  to  claim 
hia  estates,  in  reality  to  claim  the  throne, 
(ii)  Him  claim  to  the  throne  : 

(a)  Dtaeent  from  Henry  III,  but  Edmund  Mortimer 
had,  after  Richard,  the  next  best  claim  (see 
Table). 
(6)  ('onqufst;  but  not  strictly  tnie.    As  a  matter 

of  fact  little  or  no  opponition  was  offered, 
(c)  The  weak  rule  of  Richard  II  ;    but  this,  though 
perhaps,  justifying  the  deposition  of  RiehanI, 
did  not  justify  Henry's  usurpatioD. 
(iii)  Parli.iiii.  rit  .I..  ?.^l  f|.fit\  ;    this  and  Henry's  poverty 
MtnTigth'"!!'-*!  t)i<'  |M.  :iiMt)  nf  F'lirlifimrnt. 

n.  '  Tbt  strange  AlliADoe/ 

(i)  Owen  (Wendowcr  in  I44N)  aH.stiiiH-41  the  title  of  Prince  of 

Wah'M  and  reb*'!}^!  aguiuHt  H«*nrv. 
(ii)  The  Percies  (thf  VmvX  nf  Xxrthiimbrrland  and  hia  aoo, 
Harry  H«>t»pur)  rrlM'JhNl  agninst  Hniry,  beoauae 
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(a)  Henry  refused  to  ytay  them  their  duo  for  help 

given  him  in  securing  the  throne. 
(6)  Henry  demanded  the  ransoniH  for  the  Scottinh 
earU,  DougluH  and  Mtird<K'h.  tak4*n  in  Imttio 
by  the  Percies  at  H<)inild<m  Hill  (14(12). 
(iii)  The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  his  son  Harry  Hot«pur, 
hit*  brother  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  leagued  themselvcH 
with  the  Earl  of  Douglas  and  Owen  Glendower  in 
a  scheme  to  put  Edmimd,  Earl  of  March,  on  the 
throne, 
(iv)  The  rebels  were  defeated  and  Hotspur  slain  in  th^  hnH  lo 
of  Shrewsbury,  1402. 

in.  The  beginning  of  rehgious  persecution. 

(i)  Henry  wanted  the  support  of  the  Church  (cf.  Parlia- 
ment) ;  he  was,  therefore,  opposed  to  the  Ijollards. 
the  followers  of  John  Wyclif,  '  the  Morning  Star  of 
the  Reformation '. 
(ii)  In  1401  was  passed  the  Statute  de  HereticoComburendo, 
which  enacted  that  heretics  who  refused  to  abjure 
were  to  be  publicly  burnt, 
(iii)  The  first  to  suffer  under  this  Statute  was  William 
Sawtre,  a  London  clergyman. 

IV.  Parliament  under  Henry  IV. 

(i)  The  power  of  Parliament  was  increased  owing  to  its 

having  elected  Henry, 
(ii)  Henry's  poverty,  owing  to  the  Welsh  wars  and  the 
baronial  rebellioas,  made  him  dependent  on  Parlia- 
ment, 
(iii)  This  led  to  the  Lancastrian  monarchy  being  a  '  limitetl 
monarchy'.  (N.B.  The  Stuart  Parliaments  looked 
back  to  this  as  a  precedent  in  their  (juarrcl  with  th<* 
Crown.) 
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L    Henry  IV*s  Cliim  to  the  Throne 

Hkxby  III 
(I2IA-72) 


EOWAKD  I 

(l«72-l»7) 

EowAU>  n 
(1907-i7) 

EOWAKD  III 

(1327-77) 
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Hfluy  of  LancMtor 
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John  Of  Gaunt  ^  BUncho  of  faaeartt 
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PbUippA  :^  Bdoiand  MoHinflr.        Hbxry  IV 
I      Bwl  oHUroh         (noo-1413) 


Rofor  M ortfanor 
(died  1396) 

Bdavnd  Movtiatr 

n.   Rebellion  of  the  Percies 

lr«et  from  8h«kMp6M»,  Kimg  Hznrf  I  y,  P»rt  I,  Act  nr,  Sc.  ui.  11.  51-104. 
HoUpur'i  version  o/Ae  causes  of  the  Pereies"  Rebellion 
Hotspur.    The  king  is  kind  ;  and,  well  we  know,  the  king 
Knows  at  what  time  to  promise,  when  to  pay. 
My  father,  my  uncle,  and  myself, 
Did  Kive  him  that  same  royalty  he  wean  : 
^  "ot  six-and-tweaty  •troag, 

^  -       :  ^ard,  wretched  and  low. 

A  poor  unminded  oatlaw  sneaking  home,— 
My  father  gave  him  weloome  to  the  shore : 
And, — ^wfaen  he  heard  him  swear  and  tow  to  God. 
He  came  but  to  be  Duke  of  Lanoaater, 
To  sue  his  Uveiy*  and  beg  his  peaoe ; 
VVii  li  tears  of  imiooeiioy,  and  terms  of  teal, — 

mi  y 
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My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  mov'd. 
Swore  him  assistance,  and  perfonn'd  it  too. 
Now,  when  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  realm 
Perceiv'd  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him, 
The  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee  ; 
Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages ; 
Attended  him  on  bridges,  stood  in  lanes, 
Laid  gifts  before  him,  proffer'd  him  their  oaths, 
Gave  him  their  heirs  ;  as  pages  follow'd  him. 
Even  at  the  heels,  in  golden  multitudes. 
He  presently, — as  greatncHs  knows  itself, — 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 
Made  to  m}'  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor, 
Upon  the  naked  shore  at  Ravenspurg  ; 


In  short  time  after,  he  depos'd  the  king  ; 
Soon  after  that,  depriv'd  him  of  his  life  ; 
And,  in  the  neck  of  that,  task'd  the  whole  state  : 
To  make  that  worse,  suffered  his  kinsman  March 
(Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  plac'd, 
Indeed  his  king)  to  be  engag'd  in  Wales, 
There  without  ransom  to  lie  forfeited  : 
Disgrac'd  me  in  my  happj'  victories  ; 
Sought  to  entrap  me  by  intelligence  ; 
Rated  my  uncle  from  the  council  board  ; 
In  rage  dismissed  my  father  from  the  court ; 
Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wrong 
And,  in  conclusion,  drove  us  to  seek  out 
This  head  of  safety  ;  and,  withal,  to  pry 
Into  his  title,  the  which  we  find 
Too  indirect  for  long  continuance. 
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Henry  V  and  the  Agincourt  Campaign 

I  Raatoot  for  Henry  V's  rtnewinc  the  Hundred  Tears*  War 

(i)  Henry  V  wished  to  divert  the  attention  of  tho  English 
noUes  who  had  made  Henry  IV's  reign  a  pori-l  .f 
unrest. 

(ii)  The  sooceMee  achieved  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III 
were  still  rememberecl.  Henry  V  was  anxious  to 
win  like  renown. 

(iii)  Henry  V  looked  npcm  France  as  his  rightful  heritage ; 
but  his  daim  by  descent  was  a  poor  one,  for  it  was 
Edward  IIFs  claim  passed  on  and  Edward  III  had 
claimed  the  French  throne  through  a  woman ; 
a  similar  claim  in  England  would  have  put  the  young 
Earl  of  March  on  the  throne  (see  Table  for  Lesson 
XXIV). 

(iv)  The  Church  supported  the  war,  because  it  was  thought 
that  the  war  would  divert  the  attacks  which  were 
betQg  made  on  the  wealth  of  the  clergy. 

(v)  The  time  was  a  suitable  one  for  attacking  France, 
because  of  the  Civil  War  between  tho  Burgundian 
and  Armagnao  factions,  and  because  of  the  insanity 
of  the  French  king,  Charles  VI. 

II.  Henry  V'l  route  to  Aginoonrt 

(i)  He  landed  in  Normandy  and  laid  siege  to  Harfleur, 
which  WAH  taken  after  five  weeks.  Henry's  army 
was   much   rr^itir(><l   in   numbers,  chiefly   owing  to 


(ti)  He  set  oat  to  march  to  GaJais  with  an  army  of  6,000 

through  a  hostile  ootmtry. 
(iii)  He  crossed  the  Somme  high  up  at  P^ronne.  and  at 

ifinoourt  found  hit  way  to  Oaiais  barred  by  the 

Inofeh  army,  Su.uuu  utrong. 
f  s 
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m.  The  battle  of  Agincourt,  October  25, 1416. 

(i)  For  dispoeitions  of  the  troope  on  either  aide  see  plan. 

(ii)  The  nature  of  the  land  made  it  the  beet  policy  for  either 
liido  to  be  on  the  defensive. 

(iii)  Henry  V  ordered  his  arohers  a  little  forward,  just 
within  range  of  the  first  French  column  which  had 
to  attack. 

(iv)  The  greater  part  of  the  first  column,  owing  to  the  weight 
of  the  men's  armour,  stuck  in  the  plough-land,  where 
they  preyed  an  easy  target  for  the  EInglish  archers. 

(v)  King  Henry,  then,  bade  the  whole  line  charge,  and  aftcr 
the  death  of  the  Constable  all  of  the  tint  French 
column  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

(vi)  The  second  column  was  defeated  in  a  similar  way. 

(vii)  Henry,  hearing  that  the  French  were  attacking  the  bag- 
gage in  the  rear,  gave  the  order  to  slay  all  prisoners. 
(viii  I  The  third  Fnoch  column  turned  and  fled  from  the  field. 

(i.x )  It  has  been  estimated  that  10,000  of  the  French  wero 
slain,  and  only  200  of  the  English. 

LESSON  XXVI 

Joan  of  ArCy  the  Maid  of  God 

L  The  Hundred  Tean*  War  in  the  nign  of  Henry  VL 
(i)  The  Duko  of  Bedford  carried  on  the  war  begun  again 

by  Henry  V. 
(ii)  The  English  were  supreme  north  cl  the  Loire ;  siege 

of  Orleans  neoesMury  to  seonre  the  south, 
(iii)  The  IWnoh  had  no  good  leader,  tmtil  they  wero  led 

by  Joan  of  Arc. 

n.  Joan  of  Arc  tuooessful— a  saint, 
(i)  A  peasant  girl  of  Domr^my  on  the  ICeoee :  she  was 
.wimm^^rfiiri  in  vistons :    (a)  to  raiae  the  Siege  ol 
Orleana;    (6)   to    have   the   Dauphin  erowned  at 
Rheims. 
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(U)  The  Dauphin  firtt  thought  her  mad,  but  at  last  granted 

her  request. 
fiii'i  She  was  given  arms,  armour,  and  a  white  banner  on 

vvliich  was  an  image  of  our  Lord. 
(IV)  5he  went  to  Orleans,  where  thc^ English  lost  heart, 

ihmlring  they  were  fighting  against  heaven  ;  the  town 

was  relieved. 
(t)  Joan  of  Arc  next  took  the  Dauphin  to  Rheims,  where  he 

was  crowned.    Her  work  now  done. 

UL  Joan  of  Arc  niiwiooMifiil— •  witofa. 

(i)  After  the  coronation,  Joan  desired  to  return  home,  but 

Charles  would  not  let  her. 
(ii)  At  the  si^ge  of  Paris  she  was  wounded, 
(ili)  Wliile  attempting  to  relieve  Compi^gne  she  was  taken 

prisoner, 
(iv)  She  was  burnt  as  a  witch  in  the  market-place  at  Rouen, 
the  EInglish  soldiers  sa3ring,  *  We  have  burnt  a  saint ; 
we  are  lost.' 

LESSON  xxvn 

The  War  of  the  Roses  (1455-85) 

L  Ommi  of  the  war. 
(i)  The  ftnoffwi^wi  of  Henry  IV  had  broken  through  the  rule 
of  hereditary  descent  (see  Table  I). 

(ii)  Henry  IV  and  Henry  V  had  retained  the  throne  by 
strength  of  character,  but  Henry  VI's  reonrring 
periods  of  imbecility  and  the  mismanagement  d 
Suffolk  and  Somerset,  his  chief  ministers,  made  the 
nation  dJasatiifiH  with  Lancastrian  rule. 

(iii)  Richard,  Doke  of  York,  the  leader  of  the  YorUsi. 
I>arty  and  protector  during  Henry  VI's  iUness,  was 
very  popular. 

(iv)  The  Urth  of  Prince  Edward,  whkh  took  from  Ycrk 
his  right  to  the  throne. 
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(v)  There  was  genentl  discontent  in  the  country  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  French  War.  In  1450  Normandy 
was  lost  after  the  battle  of  Formigny,  and  in  1453 
the  battle  of  Castillon  crushed  all  hope  of  retaining 
Bordeaux. 

n.  The  coarse  of  the  war.    (The  chief  battles.) 

(i)  Ist  8.  Albans  {¥.),  1455.  On  the  recovery  of  the  King, 
York  was  dismissed.  He  collected  troops,  marched 
on  London,  and  won  this  battle.  For  a  short  time 
York  was  again  in  power. 

(ii)  Northampton  {¥.),  1460.  The  Yorkists  were  m  pn^^.-s- 
sion  of  London.  Queen  Margaret  was  in  the  MidlanJt^. 
The  Earl  of  Warwick  marched  to  meet  her  and  won 
a  victory.  Margaret  and  her  son  withdrew  to  the 
north.    Richard  of  York  protector. 

(iii)  Wakefield  (L.),  1460.  York  marched  to  win  the  north, 
but  was  defeated  and  slain.  Next  year  his  son 
became  king  as  Edward  IV. 

(iv)  Towton  (}'.),  1461.  Edward  IV  and  Warwick  marched 
north,  and  defeated  the  Lancastrians  at  Towton,. the 
fiercest  battle  in  the  war.    Margaret  fled  to  Scotland. 

(v)  Bamet(Y.),  1471.  Warwick,  who  had  deserted  Edward, 
was  now  fighting  for  Margaret  and  her  son.  He  was, 
however,  defeated  and  slain  in  this  battle,  partly 
owing  to  the  treachery  of  Clarence. 

(vi)  Bosworth  (L.),  1485.  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond 
(see  Table  II),  who  had  been  living  in  exile,  a 
Lancastrian  on  his  mother's  side,  landed  in  Pembroke- 
shire and  marched  to  Bosworth.  where  he  defeated 
and  slew  Richard  III. 

nL  The  results  of  the  war. 

(i)  The  lessening  of  the  power  of  the  barons, 
(ii)  The  Tudor  sovereigns  were  able  to  rule  as  absolute 
monarchs,  for  the  nation  desired  and  needed  internal 
peace. 
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LESSON  XXVIII 
The  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages 

N.B.— All  History  divided  into  three  gnat  periods:  (a)  Ancient, 
(6)  MediMval  and  (c)  Modern.  The  Middle  Ago*  iMted  from  tbo  Ull  of 
Rome  to  tbo  ond  of  the  fifteenth  century  (e.  400-1500). 

L  The  Turks  in  Europe. 

(i)  From  Central  Asia. 

(ii)  Moved  westward  (see  Map), 
(iii)  In  Europe  in  fourteenth  r'^"'  ••         Suleiman  seized 

Gallipoli. 
(iv)  Fall  of  Constantinople,  1453.    End  of  Eastern  Empire. 

n.  The  results  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 

(i)  It  changed  the  trade-routes  of  the  world, 
(ii)  It  helped  forward  the  Revival  of  Learning  (see  IV). 

m.  The  change  in  the  trade  routes. 

(i)  The  ascendency  of  the  Turks  in  the  East' m  .M'  lii  r- 

ranean  closed  the  caravan  trade  route;,  lu  ihe  East 

(see  Map). 

(ii)  A  new  route — the  African  route — was  discovered  by 

the  Portuguese  : 

(a)  1486,  Bartholomew  Diaz  doubled  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope. 
(6)  1498,  Vasco  da  Gama  rounded  it  and  sailed  to 
Calicut. 
(iii)  Columbus  hoped  to  find  a  new  route  by  sailing  west. 
He  discovered  the  West  Indies  (San  Salvador),  1492. 
Amerigo  Vespucci  discovered  mainland  of  S.  America, 
1498. 
(iv)  These  changes  had  important  e£fect8  on  the  seaports 
of  Europe,  especially  Venice  and  Genoa. 

Vf.  The  Revival  of  Learning  in  Italy  (later  in  England), 
(i)  The  revival  of  the  study  of  the  Classics. 
(ii)  The  great  Italian  painters  and  sculptors  :    Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo. 
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(iij)  Tho  schdATS  from  Constant inoplo  were  made  much 
of,  especially  by  tho  ^fttlid  who  fr)unded  the 
*  Academy  '  at  Florence. 

V.  Various  inventions  and  discoveries, 
(i)  Marinn's  Compass  from  Chinu. 
(ii)  Prinfituj.      Gutenberg    of    Mainz,    1450.      Caxtou    at 

Westminster,  1476. 
(iii)  Qunpowder.    Change  in  method  of  warfare. 

LESSON  XXIX 

Hrnnj  F//,  fhe  First  of  the  Tmhrs 

L  Henry  VII's  claim  to  the  throne, 
(i)  By  descent. — But  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  son  of 

George  of  Clarence,  had  as  good,  if  not  a  better, 

claim  (see  Table  I,  Lesson  XXVII). 
(ii)  By  conquest. — But  he  had  fought  only  one  battle, 

Bosworth. 
(iii)  By  election. — But  the  Parliament  which  confirmed  his 

claim  was  summoned  by  himself, 
(iv)  His  marriage  to  Elizabeth  of  York  strengthened  his 

position,  but  Henry  refused  to  base  his  claim  on 

this. 

IL  The  two  Pretenders. 

(i)  Lambert  Sinmel  pretended  to  be  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
whom  Henry  had  put  in  the  Tower.  Simnel  wa.s 
helped  in  Ireland,  but  defeated  at  Stoke,  near 
Newark, 
(ii)  Perkin  Warbeck  pretended  to  be  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  one  of  the  princes  murdered  in  the  Tower.  Ho 
was  helped  by  the  King  of  France,  Margaret,  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  and  the  Scottish  King.  He  joined  the 
Cornish  rebels  in  1497,  surrendered  at  Beaulieu,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  and  later  executed. 
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UL  Henry  VII'i  dealings  with  the  nobles. 

(i)  He  aimed  at  giving  England  peace  after  the  War  of 
the  Roeea,  and,  therefore,  hia  deapotic  rule  was  toler- 
ated by  the  people. 
(U)  He  lessened  the  power  of  the  nobles  by  : 

(a)  The  Statutes  against  Livery  and  Maintenance. 

(6)  The  Court  of  Star  Chamber. 

(e)  Keeping  the  Bfonopoly  of  Artillery. 

IV.  His  relations  with  other  countries. 

(i)  His  o}>j«<  t   waH  to  increase  England's  importance  in 
Euro])*'. 

(ii)  Franu.  TTie  war  with  France  on  behalf  of  Brittany 
was  not  a  soooeee,  but  by  the  Treaty  of  Staples 
Henry  received  £149,000,  and  all  danger  from  France 
was  removed. 

(iii)  Flanders.  The  *  Great  Intercourse '  ensured  free 
trade  between  England  and  Flanders,  and  so  an 
*  open  door '  into  Flanders  was  kept  for  English 
wool. 

(iv)  Spain.  Henry  aimed  at  securing  the  Rupix>rt  of  S{)ain, 
the  moat  powerful  country  in  Europe.  With  this 
end  in  view  a  marriage  was  arranged  between  his 
eldest  son  Prince  Arthur  and  Katharine  of  Aragun, 
the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabdla  of  Spain 
(see  Table). 

(v)  Scotland.  With  the  object  of  bringing  to  an  end  the 
long-ttanding  enmity  between  the  two  countries 
and  cl  detaching  Scotland  from  France,  Henr>*  VII 
arranged  a  marriage  between  his  daughter  Margaret 
and  James  IV  of  Scotland  (see  Table). 
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lUustration 
The  Importance  of  Henry  VH's  Marriage  Alliances 

HiKRY  VII:pElizabeth  of  York 
0185-1509) 


Arthur  -  (1)  Katharine  -  HsxRr  VUl  -  (2)  Anne  Bdejn     Margaret^  Jamu  TV  of 
(d.1502)       ofAragon'      (1500-47)     -  (3)  Jano  Seymoar  ,     ScotUma* 


MaBY  EtJSABKTR  EOWARO  VI  JaMBS  V 

(15r)3-S)  (1558-1003)  (ir»47  .V-! 


.Mary.  Qucon  of  Scoii 

JAMKsVIofScotUn<l 

Jamu  I  of  Englan<l 

(1603-25) 
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Christopher  Cohimbvs,  1446-1506 

I.  His  early  life. 
(i)  Born  at  Genoa  in  1446. 
(ii)  At  age  of  fifteen  went  to  sea. 
(iii)  Married  a  daughter  of  one  of  Prince  Henrj'  of  Portugal's 

navigators, 
(iv)  Probably  took  part  in  some  of  the  Portuguese  voyages 

along  the  coast  of  Africa. 

n  The  idea  of  his  Ufe. 

(i)  The  route  to  the  east  by  sailing  west, 
(ii)  Himself  convinced  of  the  possibility,  he  sought   to 

convince  some  monarch  in  order  to  win  support, 
(iii)  King  of  Portugal.     Sovereignty  of  all  the  lands  in 
exchange  for  governorship  and  part  of  the  revenue. 

*  Honry  VIII  married  his  deceased  brother's  wife.  This  was  one  of  his 
reasons  for  seeking  a  divorce  from  Katharine  of  Aragon — the  divorce 
which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Reformation. 

*  This  marriage  led  to  the  onion  of  England  and  Scotland  under  one 
crown  in  1603.    Parliamentary  union  was  achieved  in  1707. 
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(iv)  King  of  Spain.    After  fall  of  Granada. 

(v)  Expedition  to  be  partly  a  Cniaadc— convorta  to 
Christianity  to  be  made,  and  part  of  the  profits  to 
be  used  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from 
the  Turks. 

m.  The  first  voyage,  1482. 

(i)  Harbour  of  Palos — 3  small  vessels — 120  men— Aug.  3. 
(ii)  Canary  Islands — Aug.  6. 
(iii)  Sighted  land— Oct.  11. 
(iv)  Landed  on  San  Salvador  (Watling  Island),  'tw-  r,f  tl«o 

Bahamas,  Oct.  12. 
(v)  Also  discovered  Cuba  and  Haiti,  where  he  built  the 

fort  of  La  Navidad. 
(vi)  Natives  : — simple — houses  well  built — artistic  objects — 

'  tabaco '. 

IV.  The  second  voyage,  1483-6. 

(i)  From  Cadiz— 17  ships — 1,500  men — 1493. 
(ii)  Dominica  :  then  to  Haiti ;  La  Navidad  a  heap  of  ruins, 
(iii)  Discovered  Jamaica  :  settled  the  government  of  Haiti, 
(iv)  In  1496  rctumwl,  leaving  his  brother  nt  Haiti. 

V.  The  third  voyage,  1488. 

(i)  A  smaller  expedition — 6  ships, 
(ii)  Trinidad  and  mainland  near  mouth  of  Orinoco, 
(iii)  Columbus  supersctlod  and  sent  home  in  chains. 

VL  The  fourth  voyage,  1503. 

(i)  To  find  the  strait  through  the  new  continent, 
(ii)  Along  coast  of  Honduras — then  wrecked  on  N.  coast  of 

Jamaica, 
(iii)  Returned  a  broken  man  to  die  in  poverty  at  Valladolid, 

1506. 
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LESSON  XXXI 
Thf  Reformation 

L  TIm  need  for  reform  in  the  Church. 

(i)  RoUos  and  saint* worship. 

(ii)  Ignonnoe  and  evil-living  of  the  clergy. 

(iii)  Wealth  and  secular  work  of  the  clergy,  and  pluralities. 

(iv)  WorkUineM  of  the  Popes  (e.  g.  Alexander  VI). 

(v)  Sale  of  indttlgenoei. 

n.  Man  who  taw  th«  need  for  reform. 

(i)  John  Wyelif. 
(ii)  John  HusB. 
(iii)  Hartin  Luther. 

IIL  The  Reformation  in  England.    (X.6.  The  actual  time  was 
aooidentol.) 
{\\  Cmtues :    (a)  The  corruption  of  the  Church,   (6)  the 
teaching  of  the  Lollards,  (c)  the  Revival  of  Learning, 
(d)  The   influence   of   the   Lutheran    Reformation, 
(«)  The  Divorce  question, 
(ii)  The  work  of  the  Reformaiion  Parliomenl :  (a)  all  appeals 
to  Rome  illegal,  (6)  all  apimintments  made  by  the 
Pope  illegal,  (e)  no  paymentA  to  be  made  to  the 
Pope,  (<f)  the  Act  of  Supremacy  (1534)— ctiiiu  regio, 
■Itjio. 
fiii)  7  iiumon  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  (Doctrinal). 

(a)  Images    and    pictures    removed     from    the 

churches. 
(6)  The  Fint  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI  (1549). 
(e)  The  Act  of  Uniformity  for  regulating  Church 

Serrices. 
(d)  The  Second  Prayer  Book  ot  Edward  VI  (1502) 
— more  PiroCestant  than  the  flmt. 

Ittl  o 


o 
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IV.  The  refolti  of  the  Reformation, 
(i)  It  gave  men  a  purer  religion, 
(ii)  Chtirche«  became  national ;  this  enoonraged  the  growth 

of  StatM. 
(iii)  It  led  to  religiona  persecution  and  intolerance,  and  to 
wars  of  religion. 

LESSON  XXXII 

Cardinal  WoUey,  1471-1530 

I.  His  rifle  to  power, 
(i)  Thoina-^  Wolse}',  the  son  of  a  grazier,  was  bom  at 

Ipswich,  1471. 
(ii)  After  leaving  Oxfortl  he  became  tutor  to  the  children 

of  the  MarquJH  of  Dorset,  then  Chaplain  to  Henry  V^II. 

and  Dean  of  York, 
(iii)  On  the  aooemion  of  Henry  VIII  he  was  appointed 

almoner. 
(iv)  For  hi«  skilful  organization  of  the  expedition  to  France 

in   1513  he  was  rewarded   with  the  Bishopric  of 

Toumai. 
(v)  For  his   skill    in   arranging   the   peace    in    1514    he 

was  made  Bishop  of  IJncoln  and   Archbishop   of 

York, 
(vi)  In  1515  Henry  VIII  made  him  Chancellor,  and  the  Pope 

appointed  him  Canlinal  and  three  yearn  later  Papal 

I.^ate. 

n.  Hifl  fonifn  poUof . 

(i)  There  were  two  powerful  monaroha  in  Europe  at  tlie 
time  :  (a)  Charlea  V,  the  ruler  of  Spain,  the  Nether- 
bnda  and  Anatria,  and  alio  Emperor ;  (6)  Francis  I 
of  FVanoe,  who  waa  intent  on  winning  back  the  kMt 
in  luly. 

OS 
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(ii)  WoLwy  sought  to  make  England  the  arbitrator  in 
Europe  and  to  preaerve  the  '  balance  of  power  \ 
i.  e.  to  ally  with  the  less  powerful  of  the  two  great 
monarchs  at  any  one  time. 

(iii)  Hence  he  arranged  in  1520  the  meeting  between  Henry 
and  Francis,  called  '  The  Field  of  the  CHoth  of  Gold  '. 
This  was  followed  by  a  meeting  between  Henry 
and  Charles  at  Gravelinee. 

in.  His  fall  from  power. 

(i)  Henry  \  ill  wished  to  divorce  Katharine  of  Ara^ron  in 

order  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn. 
(ii)  Wolsey  was  anxious  that  Henry  should  make  a  ni.n  i  i  i." 

of  political  advantage,  viz.  with  a  French  jiriin  <  >><. 
(iii)  The '  Legatine  Court '  ( Wolsey  and  Campeggio),  to  decide 

the  legality  of  Henry's  first  marriage,  gave  no  decision . 
(iv)  Henry's  anger  was  vented  on  Wolsey,  who  was  accused 

of  breaking  the  Statute  of  Praemunire  by  accepting 

the  office  of  Papal  Jugate, 
(v)  The  office  of  Chancellor  was  taken  from  him  :    his 

palaces,  York  Place  and  Hampton  Court,  were  seized, 
(vi)  Wolsey   was   allowed   to   retire   to   York,    but   some 

correspondence  with    the   French    king  led  to  his 

arrest  at  Cawood  Castle, 
(vii)  His  journey  to  London  and  death   on   the  way  at 

I^icester. 

Illustrations 

L   Extract  from  Cavendish's  *  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey ',  to 
show  the  greatness  of  Wolsey  at  the  height  of  his  power 

Thus  in  great  honour,  triumph,  and  glory,  he  reigned  a  long 
season,  ruling  all  things  within  this  realm,  appertaining  unto 
the  king,  by  his  wi.sdom,  and  also  all  other  weighty  matters  of 
foreign  regions,  with  which  the  king  of  this  realm  had  any 
occasion  to  intermeddle.  All  ambassadors  of  foreign  poten- 
tates were  always  dispatched  by  his  discretion,  to  whom 
they  had  always  access  for  their  dispatch.    His  house  was  also 
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always  reaorted  ami  furnished  with  noUemeii,  gentlemen,  and 
other  penons,  with  going  and  coming  in  and  out,  feasting 
and  baoqoeting  all  ambawadora  direrae  times,  and  other 
•traagen  ri^t  nobly. 

IL  The  Rise  to  Power  and  Fall  from  Power  of  Cardinal  WolMy 


DMtJi  at 
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3Iary,  Quren  of  Scots,  1542-87 

L  Her  early  life  in  Scotland  and  France,  1542  61. 

(i)  Sh'-   1...  iiiu'   QiH.ii   upon   the  death   of  her  father, 

Jiiiueo  V,  after  Solway  Moss,  1542. 
(ii)  The  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Arran 

and  lCary*s  mother,  Ifary  of  Guise. 
(iii)  After  the  battle  of  Pinkie  she  was  sent  to  the  IVeoch 

Goort.    In  1558  she  was  married  to  the  Dauphin, 
(iv)  Qneen  of  France  from  1559  to  1561,  when  she  returned 

to  Scotland, 
n.  Her  Uftin  leoUand.  1561  8. 
(i)  Bfary  was  married  to  her  oousin,  Lord  Daml^. 
('     '^'■'  '•«  seereCaiy, murdered  by  Damley. 

(  t  OaigmiDar*,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Both- 

s  11,  led  to  the  mnrdflr  of  Damley  at  Kirk  o'  FiekL 
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(iv)  The  noblen  rebelled  on  the  marriage  of  Bothwell  and 
Mary,  who  M'cre  defeated  at  Carberry  Uill.  Mary 
uu  imprisoned  in  Lochleven  Ca«tle. 
(t)  Mary  waa  compelled  to  abdicate :  she  escaped  from 
Lochleven,  fought  at  Langside,  and  then  fled  into 
England  to  seek  the  protection  of  Elizabeth. 

m.  Her  life  in  England,  1568-87. 

(i)  A  commission  was  appointed  by  EHizabeth  to  inquire 

into  Blary's  case  :  the  Casket  Letters, 
(ii)  Mary  a  prisoner  at  Bolton,  Tutbury,  Coventry.    During 
this  time  there  were  four  plots  to  place  her  on  the 
English  throne. 

(a)  1569.     The  Rising  of  the  Northern  Earls: 

Mary  to  marry  Don  John  of  Austria. 
(6)  1571.     The   Ridolfi   Plot:     Mary   to   marry 

Norfolk, 
(c)  1583.    Throgmorton's  Plot :    Elizabeth  to  be 

assassinated. 
{d)  1586.    Babington's  Conspiracy  :   Elizabeth  to 
be  assassinated, 
(iii)  Trial  of  Mar}'.     Elizabeth  delayed  signing  the  death* 
warrant.    Mary  executed  at  Fotheringay,  1587. 

Illustrations 
L    Table  to  illustrate  the  Descent  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 

Hesby  \1I  (1485-1509) 


Arthnr  Hkhby  VllI  James  IV  (1)  ^Margaret  ::^  (2)  An  hibald  Doagla% 


d.  1502  (1600-47)  of  ScotUnd 

I  (1488-1513) 


£arl  of  Angtu 


Mabt       Elizabbth    EdwahdVI    Maryof=pJAiiKsV      Margaret  ^  Earl  of  Lennox 
(1553-8)     (1558-1603)     (1547-53)         Gniae         (1513-42) 

Fr.\ncis  II  (1)  -  MABT,  Queen  of  Seots  :^  (2)  Lord  Damley 
(1559-00)  (1542  K7)  I     (Murdered  1567) 

»(3)I':arlof  I 

Botbwell  JamK8  VI  I  and 

1  of  En^>      •         .;-25) 
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n.  Extract  :  Parliament  s  Petition  to  Elisabeth  concerning 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Mary,  and  the  answers  of  Eliza- 
beth. 1668. 

Miiy  it  pleaae  your  most  txcillont  Majesty,  we — your 
humble,  loving,  and  faithful  subjects,  the  lords  and  oommons 
in  this  preeent  parliament  assembled — have  seen  by  how 
manifold  most  dangerous  and  execrable  praoticee,  Mary 
commonly  called  the  Queen  of  Scots,  hath  compassed  the 
desfemotioii  of  your  Majesty's  sacred  and  most  royal  person  ; 
.  .  .  and  thereby  (she  intends)  not  only  to  bereave  u.s  of  the 
shioereand  true  religion  of  Almighty  God,  bringing  us  and  this 
noble  CYown  back  again  into  the  thraldom  of  the  Koniinh 
tyranny,  but  also  utterly  to  overthrow  the  happy  state  of 
thift  realm.  (We  have  seen,  also,)  what  insolent  boldnesM  is 
grown  in  the  heart  of  the  same  Queen,  through  Your  Majesty'^ 
former  exceeding  favours  towards  her  ;  and  in  what  continual 
peril  of  Huch  like  desperate  conspiracies  and  practices  your 
Majesty't)  most  royal  and  sacred  person  and  life  (more  dear 
Unto  ua  than  our  own)  is  and  shall  be  still — without  any 
{KNMiblc  means  to  prevent  it,  so  long  as  the  said  Scottish 
queen  shall  not  receive  that  due  punishment  which,  by 
justice  and  the  laws  of  this  your  realm,  she  hath  so  often 
and  so  many  ways,  for  her  most  wicked  and  detestable 
oflfeooes,  deserved. 

Therefore,  wo  do  most  humbly  beeeech  your  most  excellent 
Majest>  '  -tion  be  given  for  further  proceedings  against 

the  said  ..  :..  h  queen,  according  to  the  effect  and  true 
meaning  of  the  said  statute ;  beeaose  we  ccnnot  find  that 
<)  •  TO  is  any  possible  means  to  provide  for  your  Majesty's 
"kirty,  but  bv  the  jusl  and  sf)ei'dv  execution  of  the  said 
queen. 

At  "    '  .    .■ .    .  1,'  .  \.    ..•  ;..r  iir 

ni<»^»  ^  !.,ii I  t  III  I .  ii\  111'  ill  ito 

utter  deMfMir  of  the  continuance,  amongst  u«,  of  the  true 
religion  of  ,\lmli.''       r-    •        ■     '  ^T  ijcsty's  life,  and  the 

safety  uf  all  yuui 
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The  Queen's  Answer,  Hovemher  24,  1686 

That  Her  Highnem — moved  Mrith  some  commiseration  for 
the  Scottish  queen,  in  respect  of  h^*  former  dignity  and  great 
fortunes  in  her  younger  years,  her  nearness  of  kindred  to  Her 
Bfajesty  and  also  of  her  sex — could  be  well  pleased  to  forbear 
the  taking  of  her  blood,  if  by  any  other  means  the  safety 
of  Her  Majesty's  person  and  government  might  be  preserved, 
without  danger  of  ruin  and  destruction. 

To  which  the  Houses  made  reply : 

That,  having  often  conferred  and  debated  on  that  question, 
according  to  Her  Highness's  commandment,  they  could  find 
no  other  way  than  was  set  down  in  their  petition. 

The  Queen's  Second  Answer. 
If  I  should  say  unto  3'ou  that  I  mean  not  to  grant  your 
petition,  by  my  faith  I  should  say  unto  you  more  than  perhaps 
I  mean.  And  if  I  should  say  unto  you  I  mean  to  grant  your 
petition,  I  should  then  tell  you  more  than  is  fit  for  you  to  know. 
And  thus  I  must  deliver  you  an  answer  answerless. 

LESSON  XXXIV 
The  DeceJopmeut  of  the  Xavi/  under  the  Tudors 

I.  The  reasons  that  called  for  naval  development, 
(i)  France  had  acquired  Brittany  (1491)  :  this  had  given 
her  ocean  jiorts  and  a  race  of  hardy  seamen  :  the 
French  kings,  therefore,  organized  a  navy, 
(ii)  The  discoveries  of  Spain  in  the  New  World  led  to 
the  development  of  that  country  as  a  maritime 
power. 

(ill)  England  must  needs  follow  suit :  to  guard  the  Channel 
against  the  French  a  strong  navy  was  necessary ; 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century  her  voyages  of  dis- 
covery pointed  to  rivalry  with  Spain. 
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IL  The  NftTj  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIL 

(i)  Henry  VII  began  the  bounty  Hystem  :  builder*  of  new 
ships  were  allowed  »  reduction  of  the  customs  on 
the  first  voyage.  (N.B. — ^The  distinction  between 
a  merchant -man  and  a  man-of-war  was  not  yet 
marked.) 
fii)  Henry  VII  founded  Portsmouth  Dockyard  and  built 

there  the  first  dry  dock. 
{m)  He  also  had  passed  a  Navigation  Act  :  wines  and  other 
articles  to  be  imported  only  in  English  ships. 

m.  The  Navy  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vm. 

(i)  In  this  reign  H.')  Mhips  were  added  to  the  Navy  ;  46  of 
these  were  built  in  England,  the  rest  being  bought 
or  priies. 

(ii)  Shipbuilding.  The  three  ideals  for  a  fighting  ship  : 
(a)  speed,  (6)  power  of  offence,  (e)  power  of  defence. 
In  Henry's  reign  the  last  two  were  attained  in  a 
degree  greater  than  in  foreign  ships.  There  was  great 
improvement  in  the  structure  of  the  ship  :  some  were 
flush-decked,  though  the  lofty  forecastle  and  poop 
were  still  in  favour. 

fiiit  Armmment.  Before  this  time  only  guns  of  260  lb. 
(Serpentines)  were  used  on  board  ships.  Henry 
introduced  guns  weighing  2,000  and  3,000  lb. :  some 
li^t  pieces  were  carried  in  the  topH. 

(iv)  AdminutnUoH.     Henry   founded    the   Guild   of   the 

'^  ^  ifousejfortheobtainingof  ofRcersand 

y.     He  e«tablixhe<l  a  Navy  Board  to 

MifM-rviHe  the  victualling,  building,  and  repair  of  ships. 

(n  )  If  'II  has  been  deftcrihed  as  the  father  of  the 

1  Vavv  ;    ha«l  it  not  lM*en  for  him,  the  defeat 

of  t '  la  would  not  have  Imm^u  ixMHible. 

IV.  The  Nav .  of  Edward  VI  and  Mary. 

( -     ' ' ' '     Navy  remained  much  as  Henry 

>t,  however^  nigtocted. 
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(ii)  The  ackno\\U^l^nnt-^t  uf  the  supremacy  of  the  Navy 
in  the  narruu  t^caa  was  enforced  against  other  nations. 
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V.  The  Navy  in  tbt  tfrne  of  Elizabeth. 
(i)  In  thin  rci((n  only  29  vesseb  of  over  100  tons  were  adtlwl 
to  the  Nrtvy  ;  three  of  theee  were  large  ships  (800  to 
1,«MI0  tonn).  unu  being  the  first  Viciorjf  in  the  British 

Ns\ 
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(ii)  Ships  were  now  constructed  to  be  more  seaworthy, 
longer  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  and  lower  in 
the  water.  Other  iuiprovenients  were  introduced  : 
movable  top-mastA  ;  sheathing  of  tar,  hair  and  thin 
planking  ;   pumps  and  the  ship's  log. 

(ill)  The  dockyard  at  Chatham,  being  nearer  to  I»ndon, 
became  more  important  than  that  at  Portsmouth. 
Woolwich  and  Deptford  were  the  most  important 
yards  for  building  and  repairs. 

(iv)  During  the  reign  the  actual  fighting  in  which  the 
Elizabethan  seamen  took  part  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  naval  strategy. 

LESSON  AXX\ 
Vmjages  of  Discovery  and  Early  Colonization 
I.  Early  voyages  and  trading  companies, 
(i)  In  1497  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  to  Labrador 

and  Newfoundland, 
(ii)  In  1553  Willoughby  and  Chancellor  set  out  to  discover 
a  North-EIast  Passage  to  Cathay.  Willoughby 
perished  in  Lapland,  but  Chancellor  returned  home 
by  way  of  Moscow.  This  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Muscovy  Company, 
(iii)  The  voyages  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  These  were  not 
undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of  trade,  but  they 
resulted  in  the  development  of  trade  with  the  New 
World. 

(a)  In  1565,  1567,  and  1570  he  made  voyages  to 

the  West  Indies. 

(b)  In  1572  he  sailed  to  Panama,  and  captured, 

but  failed  to  hold,   Nombre  de  Dios,   '  the 
Treasure  House  of  the   World '.      On   this 
expedition  he  first  saw  the  Pacific, 
(e)  In   1577-80  he  sailed  round  the  world  (see 
Lesson  XXXVI). 
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(IV)  in  l.'>4i2  John  Hawkins  began  the  slave  trade  between 

Africa  unci  the  West  Itulies. 
(v)  In  l.')7()  Murtin  Frobiaher  set  out  to  discover  a  North* 

WeMt  Parage  to  Cathay. 
(ri>  In  1581  the  Lev&nt  Company,  trading  with  the  RaRt, 

was  granted  a  charter. 
v«.>/  iu   1600  the  East  India  Company  was  granted  a 

charter, 
(viii)  In  1607  Henry  Hudson  sailed  to  discover  a  North-East 

Passage,  but  got  no  farther  than  Nova  Zembla.    In 

1610  he  attempted  to  discover  a  North- West  Passage 

(Hudson  Bay). 

n.  Colonisation  in  the  sixteenth  century  (failure). 

(i)  Sir    Humphrey    Gilbert    in    1583    t<Mtk    possession    of 

Newfoundland  in  the  name  of  the  Qurtn. 
(ii)  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1584  sent  out  an  expedition  to 
f        '  '  he  colony  of  Virginia,  but  this  and  two  other 
>n8  were  failures. 

in.  Colonization  in  the  seventeenth  century  (religious  freedom). 

(i)    S<.,tl<     I;/"/-'/. 

(a)  in  l*><>T  n  settlement  was  noade  at  Jamestown 
in  \  It  L' 1 1 II. I  by  a  band  of  colonists  under  the 
If-al-  I -hii.  of  Captain  John  Smith  (Puritan). 
(6)  III  lied  the  '  I*ilgrim  Fathers'  in  the 

''  and  founded  the  colony  ■•*  V'*w 

I'uritan). 
(c)  li>  1  Massachufletts  1 1 

(rf)  In  .  .  1  Connecticut  (Pu:. :_;.,. 

(e)  In    Id:  1    was    founded    by    Lord 

'     'holic). 
,,1  '  rolina  (Anglican). 

ia)  In  1664  New  Yo!  ptured  from  the  Duteh. 

(A)  In  1680  Williu  '    '■   V  i.nsylvania 

(Quaker). 
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(ii)  SmaHtr  acquisitions  elsrwhrrc. 
(a)  1623.     F«>undation  of  St.  Kitts,  the  mother  colony 

in  the  West  Tmliw. 
(6)  1627.    BarbailiM  colonized, 
(e)  1628.    Nevis  colonized. 
((/)  1032.    Antigua  and  Montserrat  colonized. 
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(e)  1651.    Oooapation  of  St.  Helena  by  the  WnglUI^, 

(/)  I6S5.    Capiore  of  Jamaioa. 

(9)  HMil.  Bombay  acquired  an  part  of  the  dowry  of 
Charlefi  IT's  queen. 

(A>  1666.  N'irgin  Inlands  taken  postesiion  of  by  Eng- 
land. 

(11    16A7.   Gold  Coast  obUined  by  the  Dutch  War. 

(;')    1670.    Colonization  of  the  Bahamas. 
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LESSON  XXXVI 

Sir  Frn»ch  Drnlrn  Voyage  round  thf  WnrUfs  1577-80 

I.  Oatward  bound.    From  Plymouth  to  Port  S.  Julian, 
(i)  Set  sail  on  November  15,  1577 :   the  Pelican  (Drake), 

the  Elizabeth  (Winter),  and  three  other  smaller  vessels, 
(ii)  To  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and  then  across  the 

Atlantic,  making  South  America  in  lat.  33"  S. 
(iii)  The  treachery  of  Doughty  :   his  trial  and  execution  at 

Port  S.  Julian  (June). 

n.  From  Port  S.  Julian  to  Valparaiso. 

(i)  Three  vessels,   the   Pelican,   the   Elizabeth,   and   the 

Marigold,  reached  the  Magellan  Straits  in  August, 
(ii)  The  dangers  of  the  three  weeks'  passage  and  the 
westerly  gale  at  the  other  end.  The  Elizabeth 
returned  ;  the  Marigold  went  down  ;  the  Pelican 
driven  600  miles  to  the  S.E. ;  then  north  for  Val- 
paraiso, 
(iii)  At  Valparaiso  Drake's  men  captured  a  Spanish  galleon 
laden  \*ith  gold,  &c. 

in.  From  Valparaiso  to  latitude  of  Quito. 

(i)  Tarapaca. — Bullion  to  value  of  over  £100,000  taken 

from  the  quay-side, 
(ii)  Lima. — Here  Drake  learned  he  had  missed  the  Coca- 
fuego  with  a  cargo  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
(iii)  Quito. — Off  this  place  in  the  afternoon  the  Cacafuego 
was  sighted.  At  nightfall  the  prize  was  Drake's  : 
20  tons  of  silver,  13  chests  of  silver  coins,  1  cwt.  of 
gold,  and  hundreds  of  pearls,  rubies,  emeraUlH,  and 
diamonds. 

IV.   Homeward  bound. 

(i)  At  Canoas  Bay  in  California  the  J'elican  was  cleaned, 
overhauled,  and  re-rigged.  Possible  route  home  by 
north  of  North  America. 
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(ii)  By  Island  of  Celebes,  Java,  across  the  Indian  Ocean, 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  back  to  Plymouth, 
1580. 

LESSON  XXXVII 

The  Armadfi,  1588 
L  The  causes  of  the  hostility  between  England  and  Spain. 
(i)  Religion.    Philip  II  of  Spain,  'the  most  Catholic  King', 
was  anxious  to  destroy  Protestantism,  and  EIngland 
was  the  leading  Protestant  country, 
(ii)  Tntde.    Philip  wanted  to  exclude  the  English  altogether 
from  the  New  World. 

IL  The  preparations. 

(i)  Throughout  1587  ships  were  being  built  and  equipped 

in  every  port  in  Spain, 
(ii)  The  sailing  of  the  Armada  was  delayed  by  Drake's 
sailing  into  Cadiz  harbour  and  burning  10,000  tons 
of  shipping, 
(iii)  Early  in  1588  the  Armada  was  ready  to  sail :  (a)  130 
ships,  (6)  2,500  guns — chiefly  small,  4,  6,  and  9 
pounders,  (c)  8,000  seamen— too  few,  (d)  20,000 
soldiers — too  many,  (c)  85  surgeons  and  doctors — 
too  few,  (/)  180  priests  and  friars — too  many. 

in.  From  Coninna  to  Calais. 

(i)  July  22.  The  Armada  set  sail  from  Corunna.  It  had 
sailed  from  Lisbon  two  months  before,  but  had  been 
delayed  by  contrary  winds  and  bad  provisioning, 
(ii)  Jidy  25.  The  Armada  at  the  mouth  of  the  English 
Channel.  The  fleet  put  into  fighting  order  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  de  Leyva  and  de  Recalde  at  the 
two  horns  and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  in  the 
San  Martin  in  the  centre, 
(iii)  July  29.  Off  the  Lizard.  The  Armada  was  sighted  by 
the  English,  and  the  beacons  passed  on  the  news. 


THE     AHNIADA,    1588 
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(iv)  July  31.    The  Armada's  first  fight  with  the  English, 
who  aimed  at  cutting  off  stragglers  rather  than  at 
a  general  engagement, 
(v)  August  2.    Action  of!  8.  Alban's  Head. 

(vi)  August  4.    Action  off  S.  Catherine's  Point. 

(vii)  August  6.  The  Armada  anchored  off  CalaiH  waiting 
for  Parma,  who  was  to  bring  from  the  Netherlands 
an  army  for  the  conquest  of  England, 
(viii)  August  7.  Message  received  by  Medina  Sidonia  from 
Parma  to  say  that  he  would  not  be  ready  for  a  fort- 
night. At  midnight  the  English  sent  in  among  the 
Spanish  ships  eight  fire-ships.  The  Spaniards  were 
panic-stricken. 

(ix)  August  8.  The  English  fleet  attacked  in  full  force  off 
Gravelines.  The  same  night  the  Spaniards  made  for 
the  North  Sea. 

IV.  The  homeward  voyage. 

(i)  The  English  under  Howard  followed  the  Spaniards 

as  far  as  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
(ii)  Many  of  the  Spanish  vessels  were  wrecked  on  the  coasts 

of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
(iii)  Only  60  vessels  reached  Spain  (September  22). 

V.  The  results  of  the  defeat  of  the  Armada, 
(i)  Spanish  power  began  to  decline, 
(ii)  It  established  England  as  a  first-class  maritime  power. 
(iii)  It  was  a  victory  for  Protestantism  and  checked  the 
counter-Reformation. 

LESSON  xxxvin 

Th€  Age  of  Shakespeare 
L  The  causes  of  the  literary  activity  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
(i)  The  Renaissance  had  led  to  the  study  of  the  classics 
not  only  at  the  Universities  but  also  at  the  newly- 
founded  grammar  schools. 
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(ii)  By  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  influence  of  Italy,  where tlie 

RenaiMsnce  had  taken  deepest  root,  was  being  felt. 

(iii )  The  Moond  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  saw  the  birth  of 

a  national  spirit  in  England  :  this  was  in  part  due  to : 

(a)  The  growing  grefttneas  of  England. 

(6)  The  establishment  of  ft  nfttional  Protestant 

Church, 
(c)  The  devotion  that  the  people  had  for  Queen 
Elizabeth, 
(iv)  The  voyages  of  discovery  increased  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture and  so  of  romance, 
(v)  A  greater  interest  was  taken  in  England's  past  history, 
which  provided  material  for  literature. 

n.  WilUam  SbakMiaara. 

(i)  He  waa  bora  cm  April  23, 1564,  at  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
(ii)  From  1571  to  1577  he  attoided  the  Grammar  School 

•ord. 
(iii)  lit  married  Anne  Hathaway, 

(iv)  In  1585  he  left  Stratford  for  London  :   this,  it  is  said, 

was  the  outcome  of  a  poaching  adventure  in  Sir 

Thomas  Lucy's  park  at  diarlecote,  near  Stratford, 
(v)  In  London  he  became  an  actor  in  the  Earl  of  Leicester'a 

company  of  players,  for  whom  he  altered  and  adapted 

old  i^ys. 
(vi)  His  first  entirely  original  play  was  Lov€$  Labour's 

Lost,  probably  \»Tittcn  in  1591. 
(vii)  Practically  all  bis  dramatic  work  was  done  between 

1591  and  1611,  during  which  20  years  he  wrote  on 

the  average  two  plays  a  year, 
(viii)  His  later  piftys  (e.  g.  HamUl,  Macbeth,  King  Leoft  and 

last  of  all  The.  TetmpeM)  were  more  serious  in  tone. 
(ix )  I>iirin){  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent  a  good  deal 

•  d  his  time  at  Stratford,  where  he  had  bought  a  house, 

'NewPtaoe*. 
(x^  He  died  in  1616  and  was  buried  imude  the  chancel  of 

Strfttlord  Churoh. 
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m.  Other  great  names  in  the  literature  of  the  time. 

(i)  Christopher  Marlowe  (15G4-03),  whose  chief  plays 
were  :  Tamburlairu  the  Ureal,  Dr.  Faustus,  and  Tf"  Jno  of 
MdUa. 

(ii)  Ben  Jonson  (1573-1635),  whoee  chief  {>la\ 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  The  Staple  of  Neirs.  and  / 
Shepherd  (unfinished). 

(iii)  IMmntnl  Spenser  (1552-9d).    His  chief  work    "  r-  : 
The  Shepherd's  Calendar,  and  the  Faerie  Quune. 

(iv)  Philip  Sidney  (1554-86).    His  chief  work  was  Arcadia, 
a  romance. 

(v)  Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626).    His  chief  works  were  : 
Essays,  The  Advancement  of  Learning,  and  New  Atlantis. 

Illustration 

The  Age  of  Shakespeare 

The  two  following  passages,  from  Richard  II  and  Henry  VIII 
respectively,  have  been  selected  as  illustrating  : 

1.  The  birth  of  a  national  spirit 

2.  The  devotion  that  the  people  had 

for  Elizabeth 


(See  I  in  Lesson.) 


(1)  Extract  from  Shakespeare's  Richard  II,  Act  u,  8c.  i,  II.  40-50. 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  isle. 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise  ; 
This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war  ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world. 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands  ; 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England. 
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(S)  Extract  from  ShalmpeMv's  f/mry  17//,  Act  v,  8c.  ▼,  U.  18-39. 
This  royal  infant — hoaven  still  move  about  her  ! — 
Though  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promises 
Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings, 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness  :  she  shall  be- 
But  few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness — 
A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her. 
And  all  that  shall  succeed  :  Saba  was  never 
More  covetous  of  wisdom  and  fair  virtue 
Than  this  pure  soul  shall  bo  :  all  princely  graces, 
That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is, 
With  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good,  ^ 

Shall  still  be  doubled  on  her  :  truth  shall  nurse  her, . . . 
She  shall  be  loved  and  feared  :   her  own  shall  bless  her : 
Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  com, 
And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow.    Good  grows  with  her: 
In  her  dajrs  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety. 
Under  his  own  vine,  if\(hat  he  plants,  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours  : 
God  shall  be  truly  known  ;  and  those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour, 
And  by  those  claim  their  greatness,  not  by  blood. 


LESSo.>  AAXiX 
Parliament  and  the  First  Trco  Stuart  Kingi 
L  The  oppoiiiig  viewi  of  Parliament  and  King, 
(i)  The  king  held  two  views  : 

(a)  That  his  kingly  prerogative  gave  him  the  right 

to  set  aakie  the  laws  of  the  country. 

(6)  That  he  mled  by  *  divine  right ',  i.  e.  that  he 

ruled  by  God-given  right,  and,  therefore,  wm 

above  criticism.  • 

(U)  Parliament,  which  had  been  subeervieot  to  the  Crown 

under  the  Tudors,  was  now  anxioQt  for  »  very 
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definite  share  in  the  government  of  the  country : 
they  declared  that 

(a)  All  money  grants  should  come  from  them. 

(6)  They  only  could  make  la^'s. 

(c)  They  had  the  right  to  discuss  foreign  affairs. 

(d)  They  had  the  right  to  control,  if  not  to  choose, 

the  king's  ministers, 
(c)  They  possessed  certain  privileges  (e.  g.  freedom 
to  settle  disputed  elections,   freedom  from 
arrest,  freedom  of  debate). 

n.  Religions  differences  aggravated  the  sitnation. 

(i)  There  were  in  the  country  three  religious  parties.   On  the 

accession  of  James  each  party  hoped  for  his  support. 

(a)  The  Roman  Catholics,  for  he  was  the  son  of 

]Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
(6)  The  Anglicans,  for  theirs  was  the  Established 
Church  of  which  he  would  be  the  '  Supremo 
Head  on  Earth  '. 
(c)  The  Puritans,  for  James  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  Scottish  Kirk. 

James  soon  showed  his  intention  of  support- 
ing strenuously  the  Anglicans, 
(ii)  The  first  Parliament  of  James  was  not  hostile  to  Bishops, 
but  later  Parliaments,   which   were   more  Puritan 
in  tone,  were  so. 
(iii)  Religious  differences  between  King  and  Parliament  were 
more  acute  under  Charles  I  owing  to  the  teaching 
of  Archbishop  Laud  and  the  fact  that  Charles's 
queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
in.  The  chief  stages  in  the  quarrel  between  King  and  Parlia- 
ment, 
(i)  In  1604  Parliament  definitely  asserted  its  right  to  cer- 
•      —    tain  privileges  (see  above). 
(ii)  In  1606  Bates,  a  London  merchant,  refused  to  pay  the 
Custom  dues,  which  had  been  increased  by  the  king. 
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The  judges  decided  that  the  king  had  the  right  to 
inereMe  the  Cuttoms  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 

BMOt. 

(iii)  In  1621  Parliament  asserted  its  right  to  discuss  all 

mailers  of  state  including  foreign  affairs, 
(iv)  In  1624  Parlianipnt  declared  monopolies  ill^^l. 
(v)  In  1625_Charies  I's  first  Parliament  granted  the  king 
Tomiige  and  Poundage  for  one  year  only.     When 
Charlet  protested,  the  grant  was  withdrawn  alto« 
gother. 
(vi;  In  1626  Parliament  impeached  Buckingham  ;   Charles 

disserved  Parliament  to  save  Buckingham, 
(vii)  In  1628  Parliament  summed  up  its  grounds  for  opposi- 
tion in  the  Petition  of  Right : 
(a)  No  taxation  without  consent  of  Parliament. 
(6)  No  man  to  be  imprisoned  without  cause  shown. 
(e)  No  billeting  of  soldiers  and  sailors  on  private 

houses. 
{d)  No  martial  law  in  time  of  peace. 

Illustration 

Extract  from  the  Petition  of  Right 

They  do  therefore  humbly  pray  yotur  Most  Excellent 
Majesty,  that  no  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or 
yiekl  any  gift,  loan,  beoerdleooe,  tax,  or  such  like  charge, 
without  common  consent  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  that 
none  be  called  to  make  answer,  or  take  such  oath,  or  to  give 
attendance,  or  be  confined,  or  otherwise  molested  or  disquieted 
concerning  the  same,  or  for  refusal  thereof;  and  that  no 
freeman,  in  any  such  manner  as  is  before-mentioned,  be 
imprisoned  or  detamed  ;  and  that  your  Majesty  will  be  pleased 
tu  remove  the  said  soldiers  and  mariners,  and  that  your  people 
may  not  be  so  burdened  in  time  to  come ;  and  that  the 
aforesakl  commissions  for  prooeedhng  by  martial  law,  may  bo 
revoked  and  annulled ;   and  that  hereafter  no  commisskmf 
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of  liko  nature  may  issue  forth  to  any  person  or  persons  what- 
soever, to  be  executed  as  aforesaid,  lest  by  colour  of  them  any 
of  your  Majesty's  subjects  be  destroyed  or  ptit  to  death, 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  franchise  of  the  land 

All  which  they  most  humbly  pray  of  your  Most  Kxcellont 
Majesty  as  their  rights  and  liberties  according  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  realm  :  and  that  your  Majesty  would  also 
vouchsafe  to  declare,  that  the  awards,  doings,  and  proceedings 
to  the  prejudice  of  your  people,  in  any  of  the  premises,  shall 
not  be  draM^n  hereafter  into  consequence  or  example  :  and 
that  your  Majesty  would  bo  also  graciously  pleased,  for  the 
further  comfort  and  safety  of  your  people,  to  declare  your 
royal  will  and  pleasure,  that  in  the  things  aforesaid  all  your 
officers  and  ministers  shall  serve  you  according  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  realm,  and  they  tender  the  honour  of  your 
Majesty,  and  the  prosperity  of  this  Kingdom. 

Which  petition  being  read  the  2nd  of  June  1628,  the  King's 
answer  was  thus  delivered  unto  it. 

The  King  willeth  that  right  be  done  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  realm  ;  and  that  the  statutes  be  put  in 
duo  execution,  that  his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  any  wrong  or  oppressions,  contrary  to  their  just 
rights  and  liberties,  to  the  preservation  whereof  he  holds 
himself  as  well  obliged  as  of  his  prerogative. 

On  June  7  the  answer  was  given  in  the  accustomed  form, 
Soit  droit  fait  comme  il  est  d^sir^. 


LESSON  XL 
The  Civil  War  :  Royalists  v.  Roundheads 

I.  The  causes  of  the  War. 
(i)  The  rcul  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  long-drawn-out 
quarrel  between  King  and  Parliament  (see  Lesson 
XXXIX). 
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<ii)  The  more  imraedUte  oausoe  : 

(a)  From  1629  to  1640  Charles  nxled  without 
Parliament,  raising  money  in  various  illegal  or 
extraordinary  ways  (e.  g.  Ship  Money). 

(6)  In  1640  he  summoned  Parliament  in  order  to 
obtain  money  for  the  Bishops'  War  with 
ScotlaikL 

(e)  The  Long  Parliament  met  with  the  twofold 
object  of  forcing  the  king  to  dismiss  his 
advisers  (Strafford  and  Laud)  and  of  prevent' 
ing  the  king  ever  ruling  again  as  a  tyrant. 

(d)  The  attempted  arrest  of  the  five  members. 

n.  The  1642  campaign. 

(i)  Charles  rais<><l  liis  standard  at  Xottingham. 

(ii)  Rssex  asscml>lc<l  the  Parliaiiimtarian  forces  at  North- 
ampton. 

(m)  Charl<-*,  ha\  iiiL'  r.illi .  tM  more  troops  from  Shrewsbury 
a.s  cfnir*-,  mart  lic<l  on  Ix}ndon. 

(iv)  Essex  barred  his  way  at  EdgehiU  (indecisive). 

(v)  Charles  reached  Tumham  Green  and  then  fell  back 
on  Oxford. 

m.  The  1643  campaign  :  the  King  s  plan  of  a  triple  advance 
on  Loodoo. 
(i)  JIoploH  from  tht  ^tjinnuz^t  was  opposed  by  Waller. 
Hopton's  two  most  important  victories  were  Lans- 
down  and  Roundway  Down  (Royalist), 
(ii)  yeweasUefrom  the  North  was  opposed  by  Fairfax,  whom 
be  defeated  at  Athertxm  Moor  (Royalist).    Newcastle 
was  unable  to  advance  further  south  owing  to 
Ctomwell's  victory  at  Wincdb^  (Parliamentarian), 
(iii)  The  King  from  the  cenin  won  the  battle  of  Chaigrov 
Field    (RoyaUst).     He    then    beatmed   Qkraoester 
(a  seaport) :   Essex  raised  the  stage :  Charles  with- 
drew  and  lay  in  wait  for  Bnsz  at  Kmahmry  (1st) 
(indsoisive). 
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[At  the  end  of  1G43  both  sideA  Bought  alliances  :  the  king 
with  the  Irish,  who  helped  him  little ;  the  Parliament 
with  the  Scot*.] 

IV.  The  1044  campaign. 

(i^  In  the  North  : 

(a)  Fairfax  defeated  the  Irish  at  Naniwiek  (Parlia- 
mentarian). 

(6) 

NASHIBY  CAMPAIGN.    1649 


Newcastle  waa  be- 
sieged at  York  by 
the  Scots,  Fairfax, 
Manchester,  and 
Cromwell :  Rupert 
raised  the  siege  of 
York,  joined  forces 
with  Newcastle, 
but  was  defeated 
at  Marston  Moor 
(Parliamentarian), 
(ii)  In  the  Centre  and 
South-west  : 
Essex  went  into  Devon 
and  Cornwall  to  subdue  the  south-west.  Charles  followed 
him  to  Loatwithiel  (RoyaUst),  whence  Eaaex  escaped  by  sea. 
CroinweU,  Manchester,  and  Essex  combined  to  intercept 
Charles  on  his  way  back  at  Newbury  (2nd)  (indf»ci.sive). 

V.  The  1645  campaign, 
(i)  In  May  the  New  Model  Army  laid  siege  to  Oxford, 
(ii)  Charles  left  Oxford  and  attacked  Leicester, 
(iii)  On  his  return  to  Oxford  he  was  intercepted  T>v  the  New 

Model  Army  at  Na9eby  (Parliamentarian 
[The    pupil    should    draw    illustrations    for    the    other 
campaigns.] 
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OJirer  Cromwell  1599-1658 

L  His  earlj  life. 
(i)  He  was  bom  at  Huntingdon,  April  25,  1599  :  educated 

at  Cambridge  :  lived  at  Huntingdon  and  St.  Ives  as 

a  gentleman  farmer. 
fii)  In  the  Petition  of  Right  Parliament  of  1628  he  was 

member  for  Huntingdon. 
^Mi;  In  the  Short  and  Long  Parliaments  of  1040  he  was 

member  for  Cambridge. 

n.  His  part  in  the  Civil  War. 

(i)  He  fought  at  Edgehiil  (1642),  and  there  learnt  that  the 
Parliament  could  not  hope  for  success  unless  its 
cavalry'  was  more  like  the  king's. 

(ii)  In  1643  he  raised  in  the  Eastern  Counties  troops  with 
which  he  won  victories  at  Gainsborough  and  Winceby. 

(iii)  He  was  in  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of  the 
Eastern  Association  in  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor 
(1644),  and  was  more  than  any  one  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  *  the  chief  agent  in  obtaining  the 
victory  '. 

(i\ )  He  fought  at  the  seoond  battle  of  Xewbury  (1644)  and 
quarrelled  with  Bfanohester  ;  this  quarrel  led  to  the 
Self-D«iying  Ordinance  and  the  New  Model  Army. 

(v)  The  New  Model  Army,  with  Cromwell  as  seoond  in 
command,  proved  its  worth  at  Naseby  (1645). 

(vi)  In  the  second  Qvil  War.  1648,  Cromwell  captured 
Pembroke  and  defeated  the  Scots  under  Hamilton 
at  Preston. 

III.  His  settlement  and  government  of  the  kingdom. 

(i)  Aft<'r  tilt  i-\«  <  lit  i.  .n  <  f  t!i(  kiii^.  ("Kunwrll  >tilH{ii(Hl 
Irt'laiiil  :  Mt<iriu<-<1  l>t<>gli<-<iii  aiui  \Vuxfur\l  und 
treated  the  dejandwrs  with  roeroUeM  rnntity. 
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(ii)  The  intrigues  of  Charles  (II)  with  the  Soots  led  to 
Cromwell's  invasion  of  Scotland  and  victory  at 
Dunbar  (1650) ;  a  year  later  came  his  victory  at 
Worcester  (1651),  the  sequel  to  Dunbar. 

(iii)  In  1653  the  Rump  was  expelled  by  Cromwell  and 
followed  by  the  Little  or  Barebone's  Parliament ; 
when  the  latter  failed,  a  new  constitution,  the 
Instrument  of  Government,  was  drawn  up  ;  this  made 
Cromwell  Protector. 

(iv)  After  Penruddock's  rising  (1655),  Cromwell  divided 
the  country  into  eleven  military  districts,  placing 
over  each  a  Major-General. 

(v)  In  1657  Cromwell's  second  Parliament  offered  him  the 
title  of  King.  This  Cromwell  refused,  but  accepted 
the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice  :  (a)  Protectorship 
hereditary,  (6)  Two  Houses  of  Parliament,  (c)  Limited 
toleration. 

[September  3,  1658.    Death  of  Cromwell.] 

IV.  His  foreign  poUcy— three  aims. 

(i)  He  desired  to  form  a  Protestant  league  in  Europe  for 
the  spread  of  Protestantism.    This  led  to  an  anti- 
Spanish  policy, 
(ii)  He  desired  to  prevent  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  being 

supported  on  the  Continent, 
(iii)  He  desired  to  give  England  maritime  supremacy  (war 
with  Holland)  and  tp  encourage  colonial  develop- 
ment (Jamaica). 

Illustration 

Extracts  from  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches  (Carlyle) 
(i)  AJter  EdgehiU,  1642. 

I  told  him  (Hampden)  I  would  be  serviceable  to  ii un  m 
bimging  such  men  in  as  I  thought  had  a  spirit  that  would  do 
something  in  the  work.    '  Your  troops/  said  I,  *  are  most  of 
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them  old  decayed  serving-men,  topeten,  and  such  kind  of 
fellows ;  do  you  think  that  the  spirits  of  snch  ba«e,  mean 
fellows  will  ever  be  able  to  encounter  gentleoiea  that  have 
honour,  and  courage,  and  resolution  in  them  ?  You  must 
get  man  of  a  spirit  that  is  likely  to  go  as  far  as  gentlraoen  will 
go,  or  you  will  be  beaten  still.' 

(u)  AfUr  Martton  Moor,  l&U. 

Truly  England  and  the  Church  of  God  hath  had  a  great 
favour  bum  (he  Lord,  in  this  great  victory  given  unto  us,  such 
as  the  like  never  was  since  the  war  b^^n.  It  had  all  the 
evidences  of  an  absolute  victory  obtained  by  the  Lord's 
blessing  upon  the  godly  party  principally.  We  never  charged 
but  we  routed  the  enemy.  The  left  wing  which  I  commanded, 
being  our  own  horse,  saving  a  few  Scots  in  our  rear,  beat  all 
t)i'  Prince's  horse.  God  made  them  as  stubble  to  our  swords. 
W  •■  >  harged  their  regiments  of  foot  with  our  horse,  and  routed 
all  we  charged.  The  particulars  I  cannot  relate  now  ;  but 
I  believe,  of  twenty  thousand  the  Prince  hath  not  four  thousand 
left.    Give  ^ory,  all  the  glory,  to  God. 

(in)  After  Uaaeby,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Parliament,  1645. 

Sir,  this  is  none  other  but  the  hand  of  God ;  and  to  Him 
alone  belongs  the  glory,  whorein  none  are  to  share  with  Him. 
The  General  (Fairfax)  served  you  with  all  faithfulness  and 
honour ;  and  the  best  commendation  I  can  give  him  is,  that 
I  dare  say  he  attributes  all  to  God  and  would  rather  perish 

itan  asmime  to  himsdf .  Which  is  an  honest  and  a  thriving 
way  :  and  yet  as  much  for  bravery  may  be  given  to  him,  in 
this  aotaon,  as  to  a  man.  Honest  men  served  you  faithfully 
in  this  action.   Sir,  they  are  trusty  ;  I  beseech  you  in  the  name 

f  God  not  to  discourage  them. 

(IV)    )  rning  of  Drogheia,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 

r.-.  'id. 

I  am  I  <  I  that  this  is  a  righteous  Judgment  of  Qod 

tr  het,  who  have  imbrued  their  hands 

I 
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in  so  much  innocent  blood,  and  that  it  will  tend  to  prtivent 
the  effusion  of  blood  for  the  future.  Which  are  the  satisfactory 
grounds  to  such  acti<nis.   which  rdhcrwisn  cjinnot  hut   work 

remorse  and  regret. 

(v)  From  a  Speech  in  Purliouuul  on  fon   ,  h.  •.. 

.  .  .  Why,  truly,  your  grout  Enemy  Is  iUl  >;jjaiu.u\l.  He  is 
a  natural  enemy.  He  is  naturally  so  ;  he  is  naturally  so 
throughout, — by  reason  of  that  enmity  that  is  in  him  against 
whatfloever  is  of  God.  '  Whataoever  is  of  God  '  which  is  in 
you,  or  which  may  be  in  you  ;  contrary  to  that  which  his 
blindness  and  darkness  led  on  by  superstition,  and  the  implicit- 
ness of  his  faith  in  submitting  to  the  See  of  Rome,  actuate 
him  unto  ! — With  this  King  and  State,  I  say,  you  are  at 
present  in  hostility.  .  .  .  Having  thus  said  we  are  engaged  with 
Spain, — '  that  is  the  root  of  the  matter  ' ;  that  is  the  party 
that  brings  all  your  enemies  before  you.  It  doth  :  for  so  it 
is  now,  that  Spain  hath  espoused  that  Interest  which  you 
have  all  along  hitherto  been  conflicting  with, — Charles  Stuart's 
Interest.  And  I  would  but  meet  the  gentleman  upon  a  fair 
discourse  who  is  willing  that  that  Person  should  come  back 
again  !  but  I  dare  not  believe  any  in  this  room  is. 

LESSON  XLII 
The  Wars  with  the  Dutch 

L  The  first  Dutch  War,  1652-4. 

(i)  The  Causes  of  the  Wur. 

(a)  The  support  given  by  Holland  to  the  Stuart 
cause. 

(6)  The  rivalry  of  Britain  and  Holland  in  the  trade 
of  Eiast  and  West. 

(c)  The  Navigation  Act  (1651)  :  all  goods  imported 
into  England  to  be  carried  either  in  English 
ships  or  in  the  ships  of  the  country  producing 
the  goods  ;  all  goods  exported  from  England 
to  be  carried  in  English  ships. 
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(ii)  Tht  Course  of  the  War. 

(a)  In  1G52  Blake  defeated  the  Dutch  in  t  ho  Downs, 

but  later  in  the  year  waa  (Ufcat.d  hv  Van 

Tromp  of!  Dungeneee. 
(6)  In  1653  Blake  and  Monk  def«  it.  i  \  m  i  mn  i> 

off  Portland  ;  later  Monk  defeated  Van  Tminp 

off  the  Texel,  where  Van  Tromp  wa«  killed, 
(c)  In  1654  peace  was  made  v^ith  Holland,  the 

Dutch  agreeing  to  accept  the  Navigation  Act 

and  to  acknowledge  the  British  supremacy 

at  sea. 

n.  The  second  Dutch  War,  1664-7. 

(i)  The  Causes  of  the  War. 

(a)  Maritime  and  trade  rivalry  as  in  the  first  war. 
(6)  Colonial  rivalry  in  North  America  between  the 
English   colonists   and   the   Dutch   of   New 
Amsterdam, 
(ii)  The  Course  of  the  War. 

(a)  In  1664  the  English  captured  New  Amsterdam. 

(6)  In  1665  James,  Duke  of  York,  defeated  tho 

Dutch  fleet  under  Opdara  off  Lowestoft. 

(c)  In  1666  (June)  Albemarle  (Monk)  and  Prince 

Rupert  were  defeated  in  the  Downs.  A  month 
later  Albemarle  defeated  the  Dutch  off  the 
North  Foreland  and  followed  up  the  victory 
by  a  plundering  raid  on  the  Dutch  coast  (the 
harbour  of  V' lie). 

(d)  In  1667  the  Dutch  sailed  up  the  Thames  and 

destroyed  some  shipping  at  Chatham. 

(e)  The  Peace  of  Breda  (1667),  by  which  England 

acquired  from  Holland :  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York. 

m.  The  third  Dutch  War,  1672-4. 

(i)  The  renewal  of  hostilities  was  caused  by  the  Treaty  of 
Dover  between  Charles  II  and  Louis  XIV  ;   one  of 
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the  terms  of  the  treaty  was  that  England  and  France 

should  attack  Holland, 
(ii)  The  French  and  English  fleets  defeated  in  Southwold 

Bay  the  Dutch  fleet  under  De  Ruytor. 
(ill)  In  1674  peace  was  made  with  Holland,  owing  to  the 

growing  hostility  to  France. 


LESSON  XLIII 
Charles  II  of  England  and  Louis  XIV  of  France 

L  CharlM  II  of  Rnglaiiil. 

(i)  Charles  II,  on  his  accession,  was  determined  *  not  to 
go  on  his  travels  again  '.  He,  therefore,  governed 
by  means  of  his  ministers  and  sought  to  escape  from 
the  control  of  Parliament  by  relying  on  Louis  XIV 
for  supplies  of  money. 

(ii)  He  desired  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ;  here 
also  Louis  XIV's  support  was  valuable. 

(iii)  The  wars  with  the  Dutch  also  strengthened  the  alliance 
of  the  two  kings. 

(iv)  Further,  Charles  II 's  mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  was 
a  French  princess. 

n.  Louis  XIV  of  France. 

(I)  Louis  XIV  ruU'l  a-^  a  <.l<>|)ot  :  hid  motto  was,  *  L*£tat  I 

C'est  moi  '. 
(ii)  France  was  at  thf-  timr  th<-  wealthiest  and  most  power- 
ful country  in  KurdjM'  : 

{a}  In  IQ4B  she  hu<l  acquired  by  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia,  which  ended  the  Thirty  Years* 
War,  fresh  territory  on  the  Rhine,  moluding 
Alsace. 
(6)  In  1050  she  had  acquired  from  Spain  by  the 
Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  several  of  the  frontier 
towns  of  the  Spanish  NeUwrUnds. 
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(iii)  Louis  XIV  was  anxious  to  conquer  Holland  that  he 
might  make  the  Scheldt,  the  Rhine,  the  A\p»,  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Ocean  the  boundaries  of  Frann 
His  enmity  to  Protestantism  also  oicouraged  him 
in  this  enterprise. 

in.  The  relations  between  the  two  monarcbi. 

(i)  In  1662  Charles  II  married  Katharine  of  Brsganza 
a  Portuguese  princess.     Louis  XIV  and  Charles  li 
now  helped  Portugal  to  secure  its  independence  of 
Spain, 
(ii)  Charles  II  in  1662  sold  Dunkirk  to  Louis  for  a  large  sum 

of  money, 
(iii)  In  the  Dutch  War  (1665)  Louis  helped  the  Dutch  and 

declared  war  on  England, 
(iv)  In  1667  Charles  II  and  Louis  XIV  made  their  first  secret 
treaty  : 

(a)  Louis  XIV  not  to  help  the  Dutch. 
(6)  Charles  II  not  to  interfere  with  Louis  XIV 's 
attack  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
(v)  The  Triple  Alliance  of  1668  between  England,  Holland, 
and   Sweden   against   France   was   enthusiastically 
welcomed  at  home, 
(vi)  The  Secret  Treaty  of  Dover  (1670) : 

(a)  Charles  to  help  Ix)uis  in  the  war  against  the 

Dutch. 
(6)  Louis  was  to  pay  Charles  £225,000  a  year, 
(c)  Charles    was    to    declare    himself    a    Roman 
Catholic, 
(vii)  The  secret  treaties  of  1675, 1676, 1677, 1678  all  increased 
Charles's  dependence  on  Louis  in  return  for  money. 
The  last  one  Louis  revealed  to  Parliament.    This  led 
to  the  impeachment  of  Danby  (an  instance  of  the  use 
Charles  II  made  of  his  ministers), 
(viii)  In  all  these  treaties  Louis  was  anxious  to  win  Charles's 
help,  or  at  least  neutrality,  in  his  schemes  for  the 
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oooqiMtt  of  Holland.  In  1678,  however,  Louis  was 
forced  to  make  peace  with  the  Dutch  owing  to  the 
t^lifmo^  with  the  latter  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  and 
the  Eleotw  of  Brandenburg.  This  Treaty  of  Nime- 
gMA  marks  the  high-water  mark  of  Louis  XIV 's 
power. 

IlluMmUoHs 

I.   Table  to  show  the  relatiooihip  of  Charles  II  and  Louis  XIV 

He3«»y  IV  of  Fba!(CS  (168»-16I0)  J amf^  I  nf  England 


Ix>ct8  Xni  (1610-43)  HenrietU  Mam y  CHABX.E!i  I  (IU2J-49) 

Lot:uXIV(1643-17l  Chablss  U  (1660-SS) 

n.  Extrael  Crom  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who 
brought  about  the  Triple  AUiance  of  1668 
At  ii  I'Ti.'  au'lifii'  '■  in  his  (the  King's)  closet  I  took  o,  ci-ion 
to  r<-ti<-<  t  uiK>n  the  late  counsels  and  Ministry  of  the  late 
Cabal ,  hou  ill  his  Majesty  had  bem  advised  to  break  measures 
and  treaties  (the  Triple  Alliance)  so  solemnly  taken  and  agreed; 
how  ill  ho  had  been  served,  and  how  ill  succeeded,  by  the  violent 
humour  of  the  natkm  breaking  out  against  such  proceedings, 
and  by  the  jealoosies  they  had  raised  against  the  Qrown. 
I  showed  how  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it  was  to  set  up 
here  the  same  rdigion  or  government  that  was  in  France ; 
that  the  univenal  bent  of  the  nation  was  against  both  ;  that 
many  who  were  perhaps  indifferent  enoo^  in  the  matter  of 
religion  oonskler'd  it  would  not  be  changed  here  but  by 
f'Ti  c  of  an  army ;  and  that  the  same  force  which  made  the 
King  master  of  their  religion  made  him  master  of  their  liberties 
and  f ortones  too ;  that  if  they  had  an  army  on  foot  y«t  if 
composed  of  English  they  would  never  serve  ends  that  the 
people  hated  and  fear'd;  that  the  Roman  OathoUos  hi  England 
w««  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the  nation,  and  hi  ScoUmkI 
not  the  two-hundredth,  and  it  seemed  against  all  common 
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aenae  to  think  by  ono  party  to  govern  ninety-nine  that  were  of 
contrary  minds  and  humours ;  that  I  never  knew  but  one 
foreigner  who  understood  EIngland  well,  which  was  Gourvillo ; 
that  when  I  was  at  Brusseb  in  the  first  Dutch  war  and  ho 
heard  the  Parliament  grew  weary  of  it,  he  said  the  King  had 
nothing  to  do  but  make  the  peace  ;  that  he  had  been  long 
enough  in  England,  seen  enough  of  our  Court  and  people  and 
Parliaments,  to  conclude  that  a  King  of  England  who  will  be 
the  man  of  his  people  is  the  greatest  King  in  the  world,  but 
if  he  will  be  anything  more,  by  God  !  he  is  nothing  at  all. 
The  King  said  I  had  reason  in  all,  and  so  had  Gourville,  and, 
laying  his  hand  upon  mine,  he  added,  '  And  I  will  be  the  man 
of  my  people '. 

LESSON  XLIV 

The  Revolution  of  1688-9 

L  The  causes  of  the  Revolution, 
(i)  The  vigorous  attempts  made  by  James  II  to  restore 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  :   e.  g. 

(a)  The  appointment  (contrary  to  the  Test  Act) 

of  Roman  Catholics  as  officers  in  the  army. 
(6)  The  expulsion  of  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen 
Collie,  Oxford,  for  refusing  to  elect  a  Roman 
Catholic  President, 
(c)  The  trial  o*f  the  Seven  Bishops  for  petitioning 
against  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  which 
suspended  all  laws  against  Roman  Catholics 
and  Dissenters, 
(ii)  His  attempt  to  rule  by  force  by  means  of  a  standing 

army, 
(iii)  His  claim  to  dispense  with  the  law,  not-ably  in  the  case 

of  the  Test  Act. 
(iv)  Tlie  birth  of  Prince  James  in  1688  meant  a  possible; 
continuance  of  this  kind  of  rule.    William  of  Orange 
was,  therefore,  invited  to  become  king. 
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n.  The  landing  of  William  of  Onuifi. 
(i)  Od  November  5,  1688,  William  of  Orange  landed  at 

Torbay. 
(ti)  James  II  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  set  out  for  the 
west,  but  owing  to  the  desertion  of  whole  regiments 
at  a  time  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  London, 
(iii)  James  II  then  decided  to  flee  to  France,  throwing  the 
Greal  Seal  into  the  Thames  as  he  went. 

IIL  The  Revolntion  settlement 

WUliaui  liuiumoned  a  Convention  Parliament 
which  met  in  January  1689.  This  Parliament  issued 
the  Declaration  of  Righto,  afterwards  made  a  Statute 
ol  the  Realm  in  the  Bill  of  Righto,  the  third  Great 
Charter  of  Liberties,  the  other  two  being  the  Great 
diarter  and  the  Petition  of  Right, 
(i)  It  stated  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  James  II,  that 

had  led  to  the  Revolution, 
(ii)  Hie  sovereign's  power  was  to  be  limited  : 

(a)  He  was  not  to  suspend  laws  or  to  ezeroise  his 

so-called  dispensing  power. 
(6)  He  was  not  to  levy  money  without  consmt  of 

Parliament, 
(c)  He  was  not  to  keep  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace. 
(iii)  EtecUooi  to  Parliament  tokd  debates  in  Parliament 

were  to  be  free, 
(iv)  BaoeMiTe  bail,  eio«Mive  fines,  and  cruel  punishmenta 

were  forbidden. 
(v)  Act  of  Sneeeaiion : 

(a)  No  Roman  Catholic  ever  to  succeed  to  the 

Kii|^i«ii  Uutme. 
(6)  The  orown  to  pass  to  the  heirs  of  William 
and  Mary,  or  to  the  Priaetm  Anne  and  her 
heirs. 
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lUuslration 
Extntcti  from  Evelyn  s  Memoirs 

March  10,  1687. — Most  of  the  great  officers,  both  in  the 
court  and  country,  lords  and  others,  were  dismissed,  aa  they 
would  not  promise  His  Majesty  their  consent  to  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  against  the  Papists.  This  was  a  time  of  great  trial, 
but  hardly  one  of  them  assented,  which  put  the  Popish  interest 
much  backward. 

May  8,  1688. — His  Majesty,  alarmed  by  the  great  fleet  of 
the  Dutch  (whilst  we  had  a  very  considerable  one),  went  down 
to  Chatham.  Their  fleet  was  well  prepared  and  out,  before  we 
were  in  any  readiness,  or  had  any  considerable  number  to 
have  encountered  them  had  there  been  occasion — to  the  great 
reproach  of  the  nation  ;  yet,  though  we  were  in  profound 
peace,  there  was  a  mighty  land  army,  which  there  was  no 
need  of,  and  no  force  at  sea,  where  only  was  the  apprehension. 
But  the  army  was  doubtless  kept  and  increased  in  order  to 
bring  in  and  cotmtenance  Popery,  for  the  King  began  to  show 
his  attentions,  by  many  instances  pursued  by  the  Jesuits — 
in  spite  of  his  first  resolution  to  alter  nothing  in  the  Church 
establishment ;  so  that  it  appeared  there  could  be  no  reliance 
on  Popish  promises. 

June  8. — This  day  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the 
Bishops  of  Elly,  Chichester,  St.  Asaph,  Bristol,  Peterborough, 
and  Bath  and  Wells,  were  sent  from  the  Privy  Council  prisoners 
to  the  Tower,  for  refusing  to  give  bail  for  their  appearance, 
on  their  not  reading  the  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  ; 
they  refused  to  give  bail,  as  it  would  have  prejudiced  their 
peerage.  The  concern  of  the  people  for  them  was  wonderful — 
infinite  crowds  on  their  knees  begging  their  blessing,  and 
praying  for  them  as  they  passed  out  of  the  barge  along  the 
Tower  wharf, 

June  10. — A  young  prince  bom,  which  will  cause  disputes. 
About  2  o'clock  we  heard  the  Tower  ordnance  discharged  and 
the  bells  ringing  for  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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June  29. — Tho  trial  of  the  Bishops  lasted  from  nine  in  the 
morning  to  past  six  in  the  evening,  when  the  jury  retired  to 
oonsider  their  verdict,  and  the  court  adjourned  to  nine  the 
next  morning.  The  Chief  Justice  Wright  behaved  with  great 
moderation  and  civility  to  the  bishops.  Alibone,  a  Pftpist, 
was  strongly  againnt  them,  but  Holloway  and  Powel  were 
of  opinion  in  their  favour,  and  the  bishops  were  acquitted. 
When  (his  was  heard  there  was  great  rejoicing  ;  and  there  was 
a  lane  of  people  from  (he  King's  Bench  to  the  waterside, 
on  their  knees,  as  the  bishope  passed  and  repassed  to  beg  their 
blesstQg.  Bonfires  were  made  that  night,  and  bells  rung, 
which  was  taken  very  ill  at  court ;  and  an  appearance  of  near 
sixty  earis  and  lords,  ftc,  on  (he  bench,  did  not  a  little  comfort 
the  bishops,  but  indeed  they  were  all  along  full  of  comfort  and 
cheerful.  Note,  they  denied  to  pay  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
(Hales,  who  used  (hem  very  surlily)  any  fees,  all^png  that 
none  were  due. 

September  30. — The  court  is  in  so  extraordinary,  a  consterna- 
tion on  assurance  of  tho  Prince  of  Orange's  intention  to  land, 
that  (he  writs  sent  forth  for  a  Parliament  were  recalled. 

Odober  7. — Hourly  expectation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
invasion — heightened  to  that  degree  that  His  Biajesty  thought 
fit  to  abrogate  the  commission  of  tho  dispensing  power,  but 
retaining  his  own  right  still  to  dispense  with  all  laws,  and  he 
restored  the  rejected  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

In  the  meantime,  he  called  over  5,000  Irish  and  4,000  Scots, 
and  continued  to  remove  Protestants  and  put  in  Papixts  nt 
Portsmouth  and  other  places  of  trust,  and  retained  tho  Jesuits 
about  him,  increasing  (he  universal  discontent. 

It  brought  people  to  so  desperate  a  pass,  that  they  seemed 
paatiooaleljr  to  long  for  and  derire  the  landing  of  that  prince 
whom  (hcgr  kx^ed  on  to  be  Uieir  ddiverer  from  Pofnsh 
tyranny — pra3ring  incessantly  for  an  east  wind,  which  was  said 
to  be  (he  cmly  hindrance  of  his  eipeditkNi,  wi(h  a  numerous 
army  (o  make  descent. 

To  such  a  sinage  temper,  and  unheard  of  in  former  timet, 
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was  this  poor  nation  reduced  and  of  which  I  was  an  eyewitness. 
The  apprehension  was  (and  with  reason)  that  His  Majesty's 
forces  would  neither  at  land  or  sea  oppose  them  with  that 
vigour  requisite  to  repel  invaders. 


LESSON  XLV 

WiUlam  III  and  Ireland,  1689-91 

I.  James  n  in  Ireland, 
(i)  In  Ireland  the  Roman  Catholics,  headed  by  the  Earl  of 

Tyrconnel,  rose  in  favour  of  James  II. 
(ii)  Louis  XIV  supported  the  rising,  in  order  to  turn 

William  Ill's  attention  from  the  Continent, 
(iii)  James,  with  an  army  of  8,000  Frenchmen,  landed  at 

Kinsale. 
(iv)  The  Protestants  of  the  north  fled  to  Londonderry  and 

Enniskillcn. 

n.  nie  siege  of  Londonderry. 

(i)  James  left  his  officers  to  conduct  the  siege  :  the  banks 
of  the  river  Foyle  were  lined  with  forts,  and  a  boom 
was  constructed  to  prevent  provisions  going  in. 
(ii)  The  siege  lasted  105  days  :  Colonel  Kirke's  relief  ships 
broke  through  the  boom  and  relieved  the  town, 
which  had  suffered  terrible  privations, 
(iii)  On  the  same  day  that  Londonderry  was  relieved  the 
men  of  Enniskillen  made  a  sortie  and  defeated  one 
of  James's  armies  at  Newtown  Butler. 

m.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  1690. 

(i)  William  sent  the  veteran  General  Schomberg,  a  Hugue- 
not refugee,  to  continue  the  campaign  in  Ireland, 
(ii)  Realizing,  however,  that  he  could  not  send  any  force 
to  fight  France  on  the  Continent  imtil  Ireland  was 
settled,  William  III  went  to  Ireland  in  1690,  landing 
at  Carrickfergus. 
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(iii)  Having  joined  forces  with  Schomberg,  he  marched 
Bouth  in  the  direction  of  Dublin  :  on  reaching  the 
Boyno,  he  found  tlio  Irish  and  Frciuh  army  drawn 
up  to  meet  him. 

(iv)  On  July  1  he  won  u  giciit  victory  :    S<  h  whb 

killed  :    Dublin  submitteil  :   James  lUtl  t      i  «•. 

IV.  The  Subduing  of  Ireland. 

(i)  Marlborough  Bubdued  the  south   by  the  capture  of 
Cork  and  Kinsale. 


BATTL£  OF 
THEB0YNE.1690 


^■^  and  Irish 


(ii)  Ginkel  subdued  the  west  by  the  capture  of  Athlone,  the 
defeat  of  the  French  general,  St.  Ruth,  at  Aughrim, 
and  the  capture  of  Limerick  after  a  three  months' 
siege, 
(iii)  The  Treaty  of  Limerick,  169L 

(a)  Promise  of  pardon  to  all  who  took  the  oath  of 

allegiance, 
(fc)  The  Roman  Catholics  to  have  the  liberties 

enjoyed  under  Charles  II. 
(c)  Irish  soldiers  (10,000)  who  wished  to  go  were 
to  be  sent  to  France. 
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Marlborough  and  the  Battle  of  Blenheim 

of  the  war  with  Franoe. 

of  the  Grand  Alliance  (1689-97)  in  the  time 
of  William  III  was  due  to  : 

(a)  The  growing  power  of  Louis  XI \',  who  wished 
to  extend  the  eastern  boundary  of  France  to 
the  Rhine. 
(6)  The  support  given  by  Louis  XIV'  to  James, 
(ii)  The  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1702-13)  was  a 
continuation  of  this  same  struggle  against  the  aggres- 
sive power  of  France  :  additional  causes  were : 
(a)  Contrary  to  promise  (the  Partition  IVeaties) 
Louis  in  1700  accepted  the  Spanish  crown  for 
his  grandson,   Philip  of  France,   to   whom, 
however,  diaries  II  of  Spain  had  left  all  his 
dominions. 
(6)  In   1701   Louis  seized  the  frontier  towns  of 

the  Spanish  Neiheriands. 
(e)  On  the  death  of  James  II,  Louis  XIV  acknow- 
ledged the  Pretender  an  King  of  England. 

n.  Mtriboroagh  and  the  >>ip""«"g  of  the  war. 

(i)  Marllxjrough  condooted  a  campaign  in  the  Nether* 

lands. 
(ii)  Hearing  that  the  French  were  preparing  to  march 
on  Vienna  (the  emperor  had  taken  up  arms  for  his  son, 
the  Arohdoke  Charies,  who  had  a  claim  to  the  Spanish 
throne),  Mariborough  took  his  army  from  the 
Netherlands  to  the  Danube  in  cNxler  to  intero^  the 
Wrtoch. 
'>•:•  He  drew  up  his  army  near  to  Blenheim  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nebel,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Danube. 
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m.  The  battle  of  Blenheim,  August  13. 1704. 

(i)  Lord  Cutis,  in  command  of  the  Dut<;h,  made  a  feigne^ 

attack  on  the  village  of  Blenheim, 
(ii)  Marlborough,  taking  advantage  of  the  diversion  caused 
by  this,  crossed  the  Nebel. 


D  Jl  i^  u  m  K 


rRBNCU  ALXjr.S 

rti      Infkinli*rf     t_3 
K3      Cavnl-ry       C^ 


HATTL.K    fjr 

BLENHEIM 
Augiia*^  1704 


(iii)  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  on  the  right,  was  unable  to 
do  much,  owing  to  the  ground  being  full  of  water- 
courses, which  had  to  be  filled  up  before  the  guns 
could  be  got  in  position. 

(iv)  Marlborough  directed  a  series  of  brilliant  cavalry 
charges  against  the  French  centre  :  this  decided  the 
day. 
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(▼)  It  WM  A  complete  victory  :  1 1 ,000  Freoch.svrreiidered ; 
15,000  w«re  drowned,  slain,  or  wounded. 

IV.  The  importance  of  Hm  fklocy. 

{if  A  faUl   blow  WM  atmck  at  the  power  of  France, 
wliote  armies  had  been  ondefeated  for  over  100 
years. 
(U)  The  danger  of  a  French  invasion  of  EIngland  was 

removed. 
(Ui)  All  immffdiatft  danger  of  the  establishment  of  the 

Pretender  as  King  of  England  was  removed, 
(iv)  Vienna  was  saved. 
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Tfu  JacobiU  Rising  o/ 1715 

L  The  eMiM  Of  the  Risioff. 
(i)  In  the  reign  of  Anne  the  Jacobites  had  been  quiet, 

because  Anne  was  a  Stuart ;  but  George  I  (1714)  was 

a  foreigner. 
(ii)  By  the  Act  of  Suooessioii  (Bill  of  Rights)  the  Old 

Plreteoder    could    never    legally    succeed    to    the 

throne, 
(iii)  There  was  much  disoonteot  in  Scotland,  where  the 

advantages  of  the  Union  (1707)  were  not  appre- 

ciaterl. 

n.  The  ooone  of  the  Biiiiic. 

(i)  The  Earl  of  liar  (*  Bobbing  John ')  proclaimed  the 
Old  Pretender  as  king  at  Braemar,  and  assembled 
an  army  of  1S,000  Highlanders. 
(ii)  The  MtfltiiMwi*—  onder  the  Eari  of  Mar  moved  oa 
SlMli^  but  were  m«l  by  Argyto  al  Sheriflmuir 
(tndedslve). 
im  K 
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(iii)  Forster  and  Derwentwater  from  Northumberland 
joined  forces  with  Lord  Kcnmure's  followers  and 
marched  to  Preeton,  where  they  B»»rrond*Tf>«l  to 
General  Carpenter. 

(iv)  The  Pretender  landed  in  Scotland  at  Pet<  ili<  il.  whon 
the  rising  was  over.  He  was  crowned  ut  t'Scuuc,  and 
shortly  after  fled  to  France. 

ni.  The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  Rising. 

(i)  The  death   of   Louis    XIV   immediately  before   the 

rising, 
(ii)  The  majority  of  the  English  Jacobites  would  not  rise 

for  a  Roman  Catholic, 
(iii)  The  bad  leadership  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  the  want 

of  discipline  among  his  and  the  other  troops, 
(iv)  The   character   of   the   Old    Pretender,    who   lacked 

enthusiasm   and  was   incapable  of   inspiring  it  in 

others. 

IV.  The  results  of  the  Rising. 

(i)  Derwentwater  and  Kenmure  were  executed  ;    Forster 

and  Nithsdale  escaped, 
(ii)  The  passing  of  the  Septennial  Act  (1716).  An  election 
would  have  been  necessary  in  1718,  and,  as  elections 
were  alwa^^s  times  of  disorder  and  riots,  it  was 
thought  that  the  Jacobites  might  take  advantage 
of  this. 

[For  Map  to  illustrate  this  Lesson  see  Lesson  XLIX.] 
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LESSON  XLVm 
Sir  Robert  Walpole 

L  His  rise  to  power. 

(i)  The  bursting  of  tho  South  S«a  Bubble  in  1720  led  to 
the  fall  of  the  Stanhope  Ministry,  which  ha<l  encour- 
aged investment  in  the  South  Sea  Company. 

(ii)  Walix)le  had  opposed  the  South  Sea  Act,  which  enabled 
those  who  had  lent  their  money  to  the  Government 
to  transfer  to  the  South  Sea  Company. 

(iii)  Walpole  now  was  left  supreme,  and,  having  restored 
public  confidence,  he  became  the  leader  of  tho 
Government  (1721-42). 

n.  His  aims. 

(i)  He  sought  to  establish  firmly  the  Hanoverian  djmasty. 
(ii)  With  this  object  in  view,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  peaco 
abroad  and  prosperity  at  home. 

in.  His  doings  while  in  power. 

(i)  Determined  to  be  supreme  in  the  Cabinet,  he  tolerated 
no  rivals  and  removed  all  opponents,  e.  g.  : 

(a)  He  dismissed  Townshend  in  1730,  because  tho 

latter  wanted  war  with  Austria  and  Prussia. 

(6)  He  dismissed  Chesterfield   for   opposing   tho 

Excise  Bill. 

(ii)  He  kept  the  House  of  Commons  in  control  by  bribery 

and  corruption, 
(iii)  He  removed  the  customs  duties  on  150  articles  in  order 

to  encourage  trade, 
(iv)  He  fostered  the  growing  industries  of  the  colonies  by 

not  enforcing  the  Navigation  Acts, 
(v)  In  1733  he  introduced  his  Excise  Bill:    excise,   not 
customs  duties,  to  be  levied  on  wine  and    tobacco, 
which  were  to  be  allowed  to  be  put  into  bonded 
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warehooMauid  re-exported  free  of  duty.  Theobjecto 
of  this  toheme  were : 

(a)  To  check  smugging. 

(6)  To  inoreMe  the  carrying  trade  of  England. 

(c)  To  make  London  and  other  places  free  ports. 

Owing  to  strong  opposition,  Walpole  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  the  Excise  Bill. 

IV.  The  refolts  of  his  role. 

(i)  The  Hanoverian  d3rna8ty  was  firmly  established  and 
well  supported,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  nation  was 
growing  wealthy  under  it. 
(ii)  Walpole's  rule  gave  England  time  to  recover  from  the 
wars  against  Louis  XIV,  and  made  her  success  in 
the  Seveo  Years'  War  a  possibility, 
(iii)  Walpde  thus  indirectly  helped  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  our  great  colonial  empire. 

Illustration 
Sir  Robert  Walpole 

Rztiaeti  from  Joka  Morley'a  WatpoU,  chap,  ti,  ChartcterisUot.* 

Rulers  who  have  gained  historic  fame  by  war  and  empire 
naturally  impose  henno  and  commanding  traits  on  mankind  : 
rulers  who  have  been  great  in  peace  usually  move  us  by  the 
qualities  of  a  wise  and  benign  mwality.  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
posttkn  is  in  this  respect  a  peculiar  one.  He  was  a  powerful 
ruler,  who  gidded  tiie  ooontry  through  a  long  and  profoundly 
critical  ocdeal ;  yet  his  name  possesses  no  herow  associations. 
He  was  *  great  peace  minister,  yet  his  career  mggesta  neither 
the  attractions  of  private  virtue  nor  the  inspiration  of  lofty 
public  ideals.  It  is  impossible  to  make  one  of  the  grand  horoio 
figures  of  human  histcny  out  of  noUiing  more  aablime  than 
strong  sagacHy,  penetrating  conunon  sense,  and  tenaekms 
public  Kpirtt.     Both  the  nature  of  Walpole's  task  and  the 

*  Bj  pwHihiinn  ol  Miimw,  lUcmUlMi  4  Co..  Ltd. 
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oharaotarislioe  of  his  time  were  fatal  to  tlie  heroic.  Quieta 
non  movere  was  a  sound  and  saving  maxim  for  a  BritiHh 
minister  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Seven  Years'  War  ; 
but  it  is  a  maxim  without  lustre.  Although,  however,  there 
is  nothing  in  such  a  character  as  Walpole's  to  daule  or  to 
inspire,  he  possessed  in  the  highest  degree,  and  displayed 
on  the  widest  scale,  those  qualities  of  intelligence,  prudence, 
watchfulness,  and  unshaken  constancy,  which  fit  a  man  to 
act  a  great  part  in  the  trying  field  of  civil  contention. 

The  first  (|uaiiiication  in  one  who  aspires  to  a  ruling  place 
in  the  counsels  of  a  nation  is,  that  he  should  have  sound  and 
penetrating  judgment ;  the  second  is  ample  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  business  in  hand  ;  and  the  third  is  tenacity 
of  will  and  strength  of  character.  All  this  is  the  very  root  of 
the  matter,  and  Hie  root  of  the  matter  Walpole  had.  The  arts 
of  management  were  a  useful,  perhaps  an  indispensable 
adjunct.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  the  arts  of  management 
alone  or  even  principally, — it  was  his  practical  grasp  of  the 
facts  of  public  business, — that  enabled  Walpole  to  acquire 
at  the  same  time  favour  in  the  closet  of  the  king,  unbounded 
influence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  great,  though  un- 
happily not  always  unbounded,  authority  over  public  opinion 
in  the  country. 

LESSON  XLIX 

The  Jacobite  Rising  of  1745 
L  The  opening  of  the  Rebellion. 

(i)  Louis  XV  helped  to  stir  up  the  rebellion,  hoping  to 

weaken  England  on  the  Continent  in  the  war  of  the 

Austrian  Succession, 
(ii)  An  expedition,  raised  with  the  help  of  France,  was  got 

ready  in  1744,  but  a  storm  scattered  the  fleet, 
(iii)  Charles  Edward  Stuart  in  1745  landed  at  Moidart  with 

only  seven  followers — '  the  seven  men  of  Moidart '. 


OACOBITE  RISINGS 
1715    1745 

AfarvH     of  Printe'    CJuwU* 
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(iv)  He  raised  his  standard  at  Qlenfinnan  ;  his  adventurouB 
spirit  and  light-heartedness  won  for  him  a  good 
following  of  Highlanders. 

IL  The  march  to  Edinburgh. 

(i)  The  Young  Pretender  evaded  CJope,  who  was  waiting 

for  him   in   the  Highlands,   by  taking  the  Corry 

Arrack  pass, 
(ii)  He  marched  through  Perth  and  Stirling  to  Exlinburgh, 

where  he  was  welcomed  as  king, 
(iii)  Meanwhile  Cope  had  taken  ship  from  Inverness  to 

Dunbar,  and  was  waiting  outside  Edinburgh, 
(iv)  At  Prestonpans  Charles  Edward  defeated  Cope  in  less 

than  ten  minutes. 

in.  The  march  into  England. 

(i)  After  defeating  Cope,  the  Pretender  marched  south  via 
Carlisle  (the  east  coast  route  was  avoided  because 
General  Wade  was  at  Newcastle),  Preston,  and 
Manchester  to  Derby. 
(ii)  Very  few  English  Jacobites  joined  him,  and  the  High- 
landers began  to  desert,  so  that  at  Derby  he  was 
compelled  to  give  the  order  to  retreat. 

IV.  The  retreat. 

(i)  The  Jacobites  retreated  to  Glasgow  via  Carlisle  ;  con- 
tinuing their  march  they  defeated  General  Hawley 
at  Falkirk, 
(ii)  From  there  they  made  for  Inverness  and  were  finally 

defeated  by  Cumberland  at  Culloden  Moor, 
(iii)  After  the  battle,  Charles  Edward  wandered  about  the 
western  Highlands  in  disguise,  a  price  being  put  on 
his  head.    He  was  aided  in  his  escape  by  Flora  Mac- 
donald. 

V.  The  results  of  the  Rebellion. 

(i)  It  made  the  Hanoverian  djTiasty  more  secure  on  the 
English  throne. 
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(ii)  The  power  of  the  Highland  clans  was  broken  :  they  were 
diMurmed  mod  many  were  enrolled  in  Ui^and 
regiments ;  the  wearing  of  the  tartan  was  forbiddeo ; 
military  roeds  were  made  in  the  Highlands. 

LESSON  L 

Robert  Clire  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Indian 
Empire 

I.  India  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
(i)  In  1707  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  the  Great  Mogul, 

brought  with  it  the  break-up  of  the  Mogul  Empire, 
(ii)  At  that  time  the  British  had  trading  stations  ('factories ' ) 

at  Bombay,  Madraa,  and  Fort  William  :  the  French 

at  Chandemagore  and  Pondichcrry. 
(iii)  Before  the  time  of  Dupleix,  who  became  Governor  of 

Pondicherry .  in    1741,   the   rival   Companies    were 

rivals  in  trade  only.   Dupleix,  however,  by  interfering 

in  the  native  states,  chiefly  with  regard  to  succession 

questitMis,  hoped  to  build  up  a  French  Empire  in  the 

place  of  the  late  Mogul  Empire, 
(iv)  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Clive  (1744)  that  the  British 

Company  realized  the  neoeMity  of  thwarting  the 

schemes  of  Dupleix. 

n.  Chve  and  the  Camatic. 

(i)  Holxit  Clive  first  went  out  to  India  as  a  clerk  in  the 

pay  of  the  East  India  Company, 
(ii)  In  1761  Dupleix  had  alain  in  battle  the  Nawab  of  tho 
Camatio,  and  replaced  him  by  his  minister,  the  tool 
of  Dupleix. 
(iii)  Clive  persuaded  the  Governor  of  Madras  to  allow  him 

to  help  the  slain  Nawab's  son,  Mohammed  All.    • 
(i V     Ky  his  delenoe  d  Aroot  and  subsequent  suooesMS  CUve 
recovered  the  whole  of  the  Camatio  for  Mohammed 
All. 
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nL  CK?e  and  Bengal. 

(i)  In  IT.V)  (  li\> ,  aft<  (  two  yeare  at  home,  returned  to 
India  a«  (Jumtiut  <»f  Fort  8.  David. 

r(U)  In    1756   8uraj-ud-DowIah,    the   Nawab   of   Bengal, 
r       ,  eaptored    Calcutta    and    imprieoned    the    English 
f         oapUYes  in  the  '  Black  Hole  *. 
(iii)  To  revenge  this  Clive  was  sent  to  Bengal,  where  in 
1757  at  VUaaey  he  secured  an  overwhelming  victory 
over  the  Nawab. 
(iv)  dive  then  settled  Bengal  and  made  it  a  dependency  of 
the  East  India  Ck>mpany. 

IV.  CUve's  refonns. 

(i)  After  five  years*  absence  in  England,  Clive  in  1765 

returned  to  India  as  Governor  of  Bengal, 
(ii)  B^-  the  Treaty  of  Allahabad  Clive  secured  the  financial 

administration  of  Bengal  and  Behar. 
(iii)  He  made  an  alliance  with  the  Nawab  of  Oudh,  foreseeing 

attacks  from  the  Mahrattas  on  the  west, 
(iv)  An  army  of  English  and  Sepoys  was  to  be  maintained, 
(v)  Clive,   in  wder  to   check   corruption,  increased    the 

salarieA  nf  the  Company's  officials. 

LESSON  U 

Wolfe  and  the  Capture  ofQiubec,  1759 

I.  The  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Tears  War  (1756-68). 
(i)  In  Europe  Maria  Theresa  (Austria)  was  supported  by 

Franoe  fai  her  war  againei  Pmaaia  to  regain  Silesia. 

Great  Britain  supported  Pruaaia  in  order  *  to  conquer 

America  in  Europe '. 
(ii)  In  India  the  rivalry  between  the  Engliah  and  Fireneh 

trading  oompaniea>had  already  led  to  war  (Clive  and 

Dupleiz). 
(iii)  In  America  the  French  oolonisU  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Miwiiaipirf  and  round  about  the  Gulf  of  8.  Lawreooe 
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were  linking  up  their  settlemente  by  a  chain  of  f ort^ 
This,  if  successful,  would  have  meant  that  the  English 
colonies  could  not  extend  westwards. 

IL  In  America  Britain  took  the  offensive. 

Pitt  planned  a  threefold  attack  on  French  Canada : 
(i)  One  expedition  was  to  take  Fort  Duquesne  (Pittsbur;: 
and  then  go  north  to  the  Great  Lakes.    Fort  Duquesnu 
and  Fort  Frontenac  were  captured  in  1758. 
(ii)  Another  was  to  advance  along  the  Hudson  Valley  to 
the  Little   Lakes.     Fort   Ticonderoga   and   Crown 
Point   were  occupied   by   the  British   imder   Lord 
Amherst  in  1759. 
(iii)  While  another  was  to  attack  from  the  Gulf  of  S.  Law- 
rence.   Louisburg  was  captured  in  1 758  and  Quebec  in 
1759. 

m.  Wolfe  at  Quebec. 

(i)  Quebec,  the  key  of  the  S.  Lawrence,  had  been  strongly 

fortified  by  the  French  :  on  two  sides  it  was  protected 

by  the  S.  Charles  River  and  the  S.  Lawrence,  while 

across  the  S.  Charles  was  Montcalm's  entrenched 

camp, 
(il)  The  British  had  32  ships  of  the  line,  under  the  comin  u.  1 

of  Admiral  Holmes  and  piloted  by  James  (      i 

Wolfe  was  in  command  of  the  troops, 
(iii)  Wolfe,  having  failed  in  an  attack  on  the  French  caiiij), 

decided  to  attack  the  to^^n  from  the  Heights  uf 

Abraham, 
(iv)  4,000  men,  imder  cover  of  the  night,  dropped  down  the 

river,  scaled  the  cliffs,  and  before  dawn  were  drawn 

up  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham, 
(v)  Montcalm  was  forced  to  come  out  of  his  lines  and  fight 

in  the  open, 
(vi)  The  victory   was  quickly   won  :    Wolfe  died   in   the 

moment     of     victory  :      Montcalm     was     mortally 

wounded. 
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LESSON  Ln 

The  War  of  American  Independence 

L  The  causes  of  the  War. 
(i)  In   170r)  Crcuvillc   ll;l^st•(l   the  Stainj)  Art  :    all  legal 
docuiiu'uts  t«»  W  stuiui»«*<l.     It  was  thought  that  tho 
colonists  should  in  this  way  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  their  defence, 
(ii)  In  1766  the  Stamp  Act  was  repeiUed,  but  there  was 
passed    the    Declaratory    Act,    asserting    that    the 
EInglish  Parliament  had  the  right  to  tax  the  colonies, 
(iii)  In  1767  Tovrashend,  by  the  American  Import  Duties 
Bill,  imposed  duties  on  tea,  glass,  paper,  &c.    In  1770 
these  duties  were  removed  with  the  exception  of 
that  on  tea. 
(iv)  To  these  Acts  the  colonists,  whose  cry  was  '  no  taxation 
without  representation ',  showed  bitter  hostility  : 
(a)  '  The  Boston  Massacre '  :    during  a  riot  in 
Boston  some  soldiers  fired  in  self-defence  and 
a  few  of  the  rioters  were  killed. 
(6)  '  The    Boston    Tea-party '  :     some   colonists, 
disguised  as  Red  Indians,  boarded  the  tea 
ships  from  India  in  Boston  harbour  nn'l  tliifw 
into  the  sea  £20,000  worth  of  tea. 
(v)  In  1774  the  First  American  Congress  met  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

n.  The  war  from  1775  to  1778  :   Great  Britain  v.  American 
Colonies, 
(i)  The  troops  of  General  Gage,  the  governor  of  Boston, 

were  defeated  at  Lexington, 
(ii)  At  the  Second  Congress  at  PhiladelphiaGeorge Washing- 
ton was  appointed  commander-in-chief, 
(iii)  The  British  secured  a  victory  at  Bunker's  Hill, 
(iv)  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4,  1776. 
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(v)  In  the  same  yeM  General  Howe  captured  New  York 
from  Washington,  and  in  1777,  after  winning  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  ho  occupied  Philadelphia. 

(vi)  General  Burgoync,  coming  from  Canada,  was  compelled 
to  surrender  at  Saratoga  (1777). 

m.  The  War  from  1778  to  1788. 

(X.B.  —  The   character   of   the   war   after    1778 

changed,  for  from  that  date  most  of  the  European 

countries  in  turn  declared  war  on  Great  Britain.) 

(i)  The  Americans  in  1778  made  an  alliance  with  France. 

(ii)  The  British  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Philadelphia. 

(iii)  In  1779  Spain  joined  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain 

and  laid  siege  to  Gibraltar, 
(iv)  In  1780  Rodney  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Spanish 

fleet  off  Cape  S.  Vincent, 
(v)  The  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  North  (to  protect  neutral 
shipping)  formed  by  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
and  later  joined  by  Holland,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
(vi)  The    surrender    of    Lord    Comwallis    at    Yorkto^vn, 

1781. 
(vii)  In  1782  Rodney  won  an  overwhelming  victory  over 

the  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies. 
(viii)  On  November  30,  1782,  Great  Britain  acknowledgo<l 
tbe  independence  of  the  United  States. 

IV.  The  Peace  of  Versailles,  1783. 

(i)  France  restored  to  Great  Britain  Grenada,  S.  Vincent, 
Dominica,  and  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies  : 
Great  Britain  gave  up  to  France  Tobago,  Senegal,  an(  I 
Goree,  and  restored  S.  Lucia, 
(ii)  Great  Britain  gave  up  to  Spain  Minorca  and  Florida, 
receiving  in  return  the  right  to  cut  logwood  in 
Honduras, 
(iii)  Great  Britain  confirmed  her  acknowledgement  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States. 
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LESSON  LlII 
William  Pitt  the  Younger,  1759-1806 

L  His  first  ministry,  1783-1801. 

(t)  Entering  Parliament  in  1780,  he  became  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  1782  :  on  December  10,  1783,  he 
became  Prime  Bfinister. 
(ii)  Owing  to  the  oppoeition  of  Fox  and  North,  Pitt 
was  forced  to  dissolve  Parliament  in  April, 
but  was  returned  to  power  with  an  increased 
majority, 
(iii)  From  1783  to  1793  Cheat  Britain  was  at  peace.  Pitt's 
policy  during  these  years  : 

(a)  He  reduced  the  duties  on  some  articles  and 
abolished  them  on  others  in  order  to  check 
smuggling  and  increase  the  revenue. 
(6)  He  established  a  Sinking  Fund  for  the  paymmt 

of  the  National  Debt, 
(e)  He  endeavoured  to  bring  about  parliamen- 
tary reform  by  disfranchising  oerfain  Hnmll 
boroughs. 

(d)  His  India  Bill  regulated  the  government  uf 

that  country  till  1858. 

(e)  He  wished  to  remove  all  trade  restrictions 

between  En^^and  and  Ireland. 
(iv)  From  1793  to  1801  Cheat  Britain  was  at  war.    Pitt's 
policy  during  these  years  : 

(a)  He  was  compelled  to  shelve  his  achones  for 
reform  and  to  paas  coercive  acta  (e.g.  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act)  fad 
order  to  meet  the  effecta  of  the  IVenoh 
Revolution  on  England. 

(6)  Further  he  had  to  rocort  to  heavy  taxation  to 
raise  money  for  the  war. 
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(c)  Pitt's  conduct  of  the  war  has  been  BPverely 
criticized  on  tho  groundn  that : 
(u)  Uo  imderestiinatod   tho  duration  and 

greatness  of  the  struggle. 
{fi)  His  naval  and  military  appointments 

were  often  unfortunate, 
(y)  He  lacked  a  consistent  policy. 
{d)  In  IROO  Pitt  secured  the  union  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland, 
(e)  In  1801,  when  the  king  refused  to  sanction 
Catholic     Emancipation     for     Ireland,     Pitt 
resigned, 

XL  His  second  Ministry,  1804-6. 

(i)  In  1804,  on  the  resignation  of  Addington,  whose  conduct 
of  the  war  was  not  thought  a  success,  the  '  pilot ' 
was  recalled, 
(ii)  In  1805  came  the  victory  at  Trafalgar,  followed  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Au»trians  and  Prussians  at  Austerlitz. 
(lii)  The  withdrawal  of  Austria  and  Prussia  from  the 
Coalition  was  a  great  shock  to  Pitt :  thin  hastened 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  January  23,  1806. 

Illustration 

Extracts  from  a  speech  deUvered  by  WiUiam  Pitt  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  December  3,  1798 

I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  any 
detail  of  argument  to  convince  the  committee  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  beneficial  mode  adopted  last  session  of  raising  a 
considerable  part  of  the  supplies  within  the  year.  ...  If  by 
the  efficacy  of  this  plan,  we  have  been  able  to  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  the  enemy — to  rise  above  all  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  disturb  our  domestic  tranquillity',  ...  if  we  have 
been  able  to  animate  the  public  spirit  of  Europe,  to  revive  its 
dismayed  energy,  and  to  give  a  turn  to  the  political  aspect 


If  Wl 
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of  the  world  favourable  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  shall  we 
not  persevere  in  »  ooune  which  has  been  so  fruitful  of  good  ? 
If  we  have  proved  that,  at  the  end  of  the  aixth  year  of  war, 
unsubdued  by  all  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  we  have  made, 
IMBBMtoe  is  flourishing  be3rond  the  example  of  any  year, 
ti  petce :  if  our  revenues  are  undiminished  ;  if  new 
means  of  vigour  are  daily  presenting  themselves  to  our 
grasp ;  if  our  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  the  most  ))erfect 
success  ;  if  the  public  sentiment  be  firm  and  united  in  the 
justice  and  necessity  of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  embarked  ; 
if  every  motive  to  exertion  c<mtinue8  the  same,  and  every 
cfTort  we  have  made  in  the  cause  is  a  source  only  of  exultation 
and  pride  to  the  h^itfi  ;  if  despondency  be  dissipated  at  home 
and  confidence  created  abroad,  shall  we  not  persevere  in  a 
course  so  fairly  calculated  to  bring  us  to  a  happy  issue  ?  Let 
US  do  justice  to  ourselves.  It  is  not  merely  owing  to  the 
daaxUng  events  of  the  campaign  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
proud  station  in  which  we  now  stand.  .  .  .  The  grand  and 
important  changes  which  have  been  effected  in  Europe  are 
not  merely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  promptitude,  vigilance,  skill 
and  vigour  of  our  naval  department,  whose  merits  no  man  can 
feel,  or  can  estimate,  more  highly  than  I  do  ;  nor  to  the 
heroism,  teal,  patriotism,  and  devotion  of  our  transcendent 
commanders — and  I  speak  particularly  of  the  great  commander 
whose  services  fill  every  bosom  with  rapturous  emotion,  and 
who  will  never  cease  to  derive  from  the  gratitude  of  his 
<-ountr]rmen  the  tribute  of  his  worth — nor  is  it  to  the  unparal- 
leled perseverance,  valotir  and  wonders  performed  by  our 
gallant  fleets,  which  have  raised  the  British  name  to  a  distinc- 
tion unknown  even  in  her  former  annals,  that  we  are  to 
ascribe  all  the  advantages  of  otir  present  posture.  No,  we  most 
always  do  justice  to  the  wisdom,  energy,  and  determination 
of  the  Parliament  who  have  furnished  the  means,  and  the 
power,  by  which  all  the  rest  «m  sustained  and  aooompUshed. 
Throogh  them  all  the  dapartaMBta  of  his  M^esty'i  govern- 
ment  had  the  meaos  of  employing  the  force  whose  achieve- 
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menu  have  been  so  brilliant ;  through  the  wiHdom  of  Parlia* 
ment  the  reeouroee  of  the  country  have  been  called  forth,  and 
ile  spirit  embodied  in  a  manner  unexampled  in  it«  history. 

LESSON  LTV 

The  Industrial  Revolution 

L  Wool  and  Cotton, 
(i)  This  industry  wa«  carried  on  by '  the  Domestic  System ' ; 
ten  spinners  were  required  to  keep  one  weaver  going. 

(ii)  In  1733  Kay  of  Bury  invented  the  flying-ahuUle  by  which 
cloth  could  be  made  wider  at  double  the  speed  ; 
now  impossible  for  the  spinners  to  supply  the  weavers. 

(iii)  Hence  in  1764  Hargreaves  of  Blackburn  invented  the 
*  spinning-jenny  *.  Arkwright  and  Crompton  im- 
proved upon  thb  machine,  which  was  worked  by 
water-power ;  now  impossible  for  the  weavehi  to 
keep  pace  with  the  spinners. 

(iv)  Hence  in  1789  Edmund  Cartwright  invented  the  first 
power-loom.  This  was  at  first  worked  by  a  bull, 
later  by  the  steam-engine. 

IL  The  Steam  Engine.  (N.B.— Machinery  called  for  power.) 
(i)  Newcomen,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
centiu*y,  had  invented  an  engine,  called  a  '  fire- 
engine  ',  for  pumping  in  mines.  It  had  a  cylinder 
and  piston,  but  was  not  dependent  on  steam  as  a 
power,  for  the  steam  was  condensed  in  the  cylinder, 
a  vacuum  was  made,  and  atmospheric  pressure  forced 
the  piston  down  (see  Fig.  1). 
(ii)  James  Watt  made  this  type  of  engme  dependent  upon 
steam  as  a  power  (see  Fig.  2). 

IL  Iron  ^d  CoaL    (N.B. — Machinery  and  engines  called  for 
iron,  and  engines  called  for  coal.) 
(i)  As  long  as  charcoal  was  used  for  smelting,  pig-iron  had 
to  be  imported,  but  by  1815,  owing'  to  the  increase 
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in  the  number  of  coal-mined,  the  supply  of  iron  wan 
sufficient  to  meet  all  needs  and  toallow  of  exportation. 

(ii)  The  first  iron  bridge  was  built  over  the  Severn  in  1779. 

(iii)  The  first  iron  vessel  was  launched  in  1790. 

IV.  Roads  and  Canals. — (N.B.  The  increase  in  industry  aivl 
trade  called  for  better  means  of  communication.) 
(i)  Some  idea  of  the  kind  of  roads  is  given  by  Arthur 
Young  in  an  account  of  his  travels  :   ruts  four  feet 
deep  ;   wagons  stuck  so  fast  as  to  require  a  team  of 
30  horses  to  move  them, 
(ii)  Goods  had  to  be  sent  by  pack-horses ;   this  was  very 
expensive  :    e.  g.  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool  the 
cost  was  409.  a  ton. 
(iii)  MacAdam  improved  roads  by  making  them  of  angular 

stones  instead  of  boulders, 
(iv)  Between  1790  and  1794  there  were  passed  81  Acts 
for  the  construction  of  canals,  the  most  important 
being  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal  between  the  Trent 
and  Mersey, 
(v)  Canals  made  the  carnage  rates  fall  75  per  cent.,  while 
the  price  of  coal  fell  50  per  cent. 

LESSON  LV 
The  French  Revolution 

I.  The  Causes  of  the  Revolution. 

(i)  In  France  the  government  was  arbitrary  and  inefficient  : 
only  the  nobility  had  a  share  in  the  government :  the 
States-General  had  not  met  for  175  years. 

(ii)  The  country  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  :  Louis 
XIV  and  Louis  XV  had  enormously  increased  the 
national  debt  by  their  schemes  of  conquest  and  by 
their  prodigality  :  the  war  of  American  Independence 
still  further  increased  the  poverty  of  the  country. 
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(iii)  A  bad  harveet  in  1788,  followed  by  a  serere  wintw, 

increaaed  the  already  prevalent  djaoontent. 
(iv)  In   FVance  the  aristocracy  were  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  :  not  so  the  peasants,  who  paid  in 
taxcK  foiir-fifths  of  their  earnings. 
(v)  The  writing's  <>f  Voltaire  and  RooBsean  : 

(a)  V«>ltair«'  attacked  various  abuses,  particularly 
\\\>»c  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church:  in 
this  way  he  helped  to  destroy  respect  for 
authority,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  revolu- 
tion. 
(6)  RoQflsean  wrote  of  a  golden  age  when  all  men 
were  free,  and  when  there  were  neither  kings 
nor  nobles. 

IL  The  Coarse  of  Um  Revolution. 

(i)  Tlie  States-Ctoneral  met  un  May  5,  1789,  and  organized 

themaelves  into  a   National   Assembly,   the  three 

estates  sitting  together, 
(ii)  On  July  14  a  Paris  mob  stormed  the  Bastille,  and  in 

October  another  mob  brought  the  king,  the  royal 

family,  and  the  States-General  from  Versailles  to 

Piaris. 
(iii)  In  1790  decrees  were  passed  abolishing  evils  in  taxation 

and  in  the  Church,  and  doing  away  with  the  privileges 

of  the  ariatooracy. 
(iv)  In    1791    Louis   XVI  escaped   from   Paris,   but  was 

captured  at  Varennes  and  brought  back  to  Piuis. 
(v)  In  1792  occurred  the  September  MiWinrni,  when  were 

killed  I  who  were  anppoaed  to  be  hostile  to 

the  Rev .X. 

(vi)  Towards  the  end  of  Seplember  1702,  there  met  a  new 

assembly   called   the  Conyention,  which  declared 

FVance  to  be  a  Republic.     In  January  1793  Louis 

XVI  was  executed. 
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Uluotration 
The  French  Revolution 

Extracts :  Carlyle's  Frtnck  Sevotution,  to!,  iii,  chap,  ^iil  (paMi'm). 

The  Exkcution  of  Louis  XVI. 
To  this  conclusion,  then,  hast  thou  come,  O  hapless  Loais ! 
The  Son  of  Sixty  Kings  is  to  die  on  the  Scaffold  by  form  of 
Law.  Under  Sixty  Kings  this  same  form  of  Law,  form  of 
Society,  has  been  fashioning  itself  together  these  thousand 
years ;  and  has  become,  one  way  and  other,  a  most  strange 
Machine.  Surelj',  if  needful,  it  is  abo  frightful,  this. Machine  ; 
dead,  blind ;  not  what  it  should  be ;  which,  with  swift  stroke, 
or  by  cold  slow  torture,  has  wasted  the  lives  and  souls  of 
innumerable  men.  And  behold  now  a  King  himself,  or  say 
rather  Kinghood  in  his  person,  is  to  expire  here  in  cruel 
tortures  ; —  ...  It  is  ever  so  ;  and  thou  should'st  know  it, 
O  haughty  tyrannous  man  :  injustice  breeds  injustice ; 
curses  and  falsehoods  do  verily  return  '  always  home  ',  wide 
as  they  may  wander.  Innocent  Louis  bears  the  sins  of  many 
generations  :  he  too  c.vpo  iences  that  man's  tribunal  is  not 
in  this  Earth,  that  if  he  had  no  Higher  one,  it  were  not  well 
with  him. 

[Louis  has  come  to  the  scaffold.] 
The  drums  are  beating  :    '  Taisez-vous,  Silence ! '  he  cries 
in  a  terrible  voice,  '  d'lme  voix  terrible '.     He  mounts  the 
scaffold  not  without  delay  ;   he  is  in  puce  coat,  breeches  of 
gray,  white  stockings.     He  strips  off  the  coat ;    stands  dis- 
closed in  a  sleeve-waistcoat  of  white  flannel.    The  Executioners 
approach  to  bind  him  :   he  spurns,  resists  ;   Abbe  Edgeworth 
has  to  remind  him  how  the  Saviour,  in  Whom  men  trust, 
submitted  to  be  bound.    His  hands  are  tied,  his  head  bare ; 
the  fatal  moment  is  come.    He  advances  to  the  edge  of  the 
Scaffold,  '  his  face  very  red  ',  and  says  :    '  Frenchmen,  I  di- 
innocent :   it  is  from  the  Scaffold  and  near  appearing  bcfoi' 
God,  that  I  tell  j'ou  so.    I  pardon  my  enemies  ;  I  desire  that 
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F *.     A  General   on   honebftok,   Sanierre  or   another, 

]H«nce0  out,  with  uplift eil  hand  :  '  Tambours  ! '  The  drums 
drown  the  voice.  '  Executioners,  do  your  duty ! '  The 
Elxecuiioners,  despwate  lest  themselves  be  murdered 
seise  the  hapless  Louis  :  six  of  them  desperate,  him  bingjy 
desperate,  struggling  there ;  and  bind  him  to  their  plank. 
Ahh6  Edgeworth,  stooping,  bespeaks  him  :  '  Son  of  Saint 
Louis,  asoeod  to  Heaven.'  The  Axe  clanks  down  ;  a  King's 
Life  is  shorn  away.  It  is  Monday  the  21st  of  January  1703. 
He  was  aged  Thirty-eight  years  four  months  and  twenty- 
eight  days. 

[The  results  of  the  execution  of  Louis.] 
At  home  the  Killing  of  a  King  has  divided  all  friends  ; 
and  abroad  it  has  united  all  enemies.  Fraternity  of  Peoples, 
Hevolutknary  Propagandism ;  Atheism,  Regicide ;  total 
destruetioo  of  social  order  in  this  world  !  All  Kings,  and 
lovers  of  Kings,  and  haters  of  Anarchy,  rank  in  coalition  ; 
as  in  a  war  for  life.  England  signifies  to  Citizen  Chauvelin, 
the  Ambassador,  or  rather  Ambassador 's-Cloak,  that  he  must 
quit  the  country  in  eight  days.  .  .  .  England  has  oast  out  the 
Embassy  :  England  declares  war, — being  shocked  principally, 
it  would  seem,  at  the  condition  of  the  River  Scheldt.  .  .  . 
It  is  ever  as  Danton  said,  in  one  of  his  ail-too  gigantic  figures  : 
*  The  coalised  Kings  threaten  us ;  wo  hurl  at  their  feet,  a.s 
gage  of  battle,  the  Head  of  a  King.' 

i  1     >0*\  LVI 

The  Batlle  of  the  Nile,  1798 

L  Why  Mftpotooo  want  to  Egypt 
(i)  Napoleon's  plans  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  in  1708 
having  failed,  he  turned  to  the  idea  of  Bastsm 
conquest. 
( i  i )  With  a  fleet  and  army  be  went  to  E^t,  possibly  intend' 
ing  to  use  Egypt  as  a  base  for  an  attack  on  India. 
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n.  How  he  got  there  unobeerved. 

(i)  Nelson  was  in  command  of  the  Meclitcrranean  squadron, 
(ii)  He  was  short  of  frigates,  *  the  eyes  of  a  fleet ',  and  as 

a  result  missed  Napoleon  when  he  left  Toulon, 
(iii)  Nelson,  however,  reached  Egypt  first,  but,  not  finding 

the  French,  returned  to  Sicily, 
(iv)  Hearing  that  Napoleon   had  reached   Egypt,  Nelson 
sailed   to  Alexandria  and   found  the  French  fleet 
anchored  in  Aboukir  Bay. 

m.  The  battle. 

(i)  Positions  oj  the  two  fleets. 

(a)  The  French  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  line  not 
sufficiently  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  8hii)e 
were  not  chained  together. 

(6)  Nelson,  seeing  there  was  room  between  the 
shore  and  the  French  line,  ordered  some  of 
his  vessels  to  take  up  a  position  betwoen  the 
French  line  and  the  shore;  in  this  way 
the  French  were  between  two  fires, 
(ii)  Incidents  in  the  battle. 

(a)  The  fight  began  at  six  o'clock ;  by  8.30  five 
French  ships  were  t^ken. 

(6)  About  10  p.m.  the  French  flag-ship,  L'Orient, 
blew  up.  Nelson  ordered  boats  to  be  sent  to 
save  the  French  sailors. 

(c)  In  the  battle  Nelson  was  wounded  in  the  fore- 

head.    •  I  will  take  my  turn  with  my  brave 
fellows.' 

(d)  By  daybreak  nine  French  ships  were  taken  and 

two  burnt. 

IV.  The  results  of  the  battle. 

(i)  Napoleon  was  shut  up  in  Egypt ;  he  attempt<>d  to 
march  back  into  Europe  by  way  of  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  but  failed. 
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(ii)  lu  October  1790  he  retoraed  with  »  few  oAoen  to 
Franoe  ukI  wm  made  first  Conaol. 

RcvTu  imnmBmrrmm  janTmattoirLMMan  Bbtomb  thbBattub 


(iii)  The  victory  gave  the  British  fleet  nipreinaey  in  Um 

Mediterranean. 
(IV)  It  alao  encouraged   the  European  powers  to  make 

another  coalition  against  Ttanoa 
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LESSON  LVII 

The  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  October  21,  1805 

L  The  events  leading  up  to  the  battle, 
(i)  French  plans  for  the  invasion  of  EIngland  :   the  army 
at  Boulogne,  the  flat-bottomed  boats,  the  fleet. 
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(u)  English  plans  to  prevent  invasion  :  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleet  to  be  blockaded  at  Brest,  Rochcfort, 
Ferrol,  Cadiz,  and  at  Toulon,  where  Villeneuve  was. 
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(iii)  Villeneuve  eaoaped  out  of  Toulon,  and  was  followed 
by  Ndaon  to  the  West  Indies  and  back  to  Cadiz. 

(iv)  Villenenve  kft  Oadiz,  but  found  his  way  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean barred  by  Nelson  and  CoUingwood  off  Cape 
Trafalgar. 

n.  TbsbattlB. 

(i)  The  disposition  of  the  English  fleet :    the  two  lines 
headed  by  Nelson  in  the  Victory,  and  CoUingwood 
in  Uie  Boyal  Sovereign. 
(ii)  The  famous  signal, 
(iii)  The  fight  with  the  Redoubtable.    The  fatal  shot  from 

the  mizzen-topmast. 
(iv)  Nelson's  last  words  with  Hardy. 

m.  The  results  of  the  battle. 

(i)  It  freed  England  from  all  fear  of  invasion, 
(ii)  It  liberated  soldiers  from  garrison  work  in  EIngland. 
(iii)  It  taught  Napoleon  the  impossibility  of  naval  conquest, 
(iv)  Napoleon  again  turned  to  crush  Europe,  e.  g.  Austerlitz. 

LESSON  LVIII 

WeUin^ton  and  Waterloo 

L   His  ptrt  in  the  Peninsolar  War. 

(i)   Having  shown  his  skill  in  India,  particularly  at  the 

battle  of  Assays  (1803),  Wellesley  was  sent  to  the 

Peninsula  in  1808. 
(ii)  His  first  victory  was  at  Vimicra,  where  he  routed  the 

French  under  Junot. 
(ui)  In  1800  he  drove  M^Tf**^*  Soult  out  of  Portugal  and 

defeated  another  IVench  army  at  TaUvera. 
(iv)  The  arrival  of  fresh  French  troops  compelled  Wellington 

to  withdraw  into  Portugal,  where  be  oomtmoiad  the 

famous  lines  of  Torrss  Vedras. 
(v)  In  181 1  he  defeated  Ifassdna  at  Faeates  D'Onoro. 
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(vi)  In  1812  he  stormed  the  two  frontier  fortresses,  CSudad 
i;    Irigoand  Badajoz  ;    marched  into  Spain,  and  at 
balamanca  '  routed  40,000  incn  in  forty  minutes  '  ; 
entered  Madrid,  from  which  JoHoph  Bonaparte  was 
compelled  to  flee, 
('-ii)  In  1813  he  defeated  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Jourdan 
at  Vittoria  ;   stormed  the  frontier  fortresses  of  San 
Sebastian  nnd  Pnmjieluna  ;  entered  France  ;  and  in 
1814  (lofoatod  Soult  at  Toulouse. 
[Napoleon's  defeat  at  Leipzig — his  abdication — exiled  to 
Elba— his  escape — the  Hundred  Days.] 

n.  The  battle  of  Waterloo,  Jane  18, 1815. 

(i)  Napoleon's  return  in  March  1815,  led  to  the  formation 

of  the  fifth  coalition  against  him  :    Great  Britain, 

Prussia,  Au.stria,  and  Russia, 
(ii)  Wellington  with  100,000  men  (British,  Hanoverians, 

Belgians,   and   Dutch)   and   Bliicher  with    120,000 

Prussians  were  in  the  Netherlands, 
(iii)  Napoleon  with   130,000  men  resolved  to  make    for 

Brussels,  to  diNide  the  British  and  Prussians,  and  to 

defeat  them  separately, 
(iv)  Napoleon  first  attacked  Bliicher  at  Ligny  (June  16), 

and  drove  him  from  that  position  :   the  Prussians 

then  withdrew  to  Wavre  :    Napoleon  sent  a  force 

under  Grouchy  to  pursue  them, 
(v)  On  the  same  day,  at  Quatre  Bras,  Marshal  Ney  was 

checked  by  Wellington, 
(vi)  On  June  18  Wellington  decided  to   give  battle  to 

Napoleon  at  W^aterloo,  eight  miles  south  of  Brussels, 
(vii)  Wellington's    army  occupied  a  front  of  about   two 

miles,  with  two  farms,  Hougomont  and  La  Hayc- 

Sainte,  as  outposts, 
(viii)  The  French  attack  began  at  11.30,  first  against  Hougo- 

lyont  and  then  against  La  Haye-Sainte,  but  without 

success. 
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(iz)  Napoleon  then  orderod  Ney  to  attack  the  British 
centre  :  in  spit«  of  the  desertion  of  about  3,000 
Dutoh  and  Belgian  troops,  the  British  sqaares 
resisted  for  five  hours  the  French  cavalry  charges. 

(z)  The  arrival  of  the  Prussians  compelled  Napoleon  to 
detach  some  of  his  troops  to  defend  his  right. 

(zi)  Napoleon  then  ordered  his  Imperial  Guard  to  attack 
Wellington's  right  centre ;  when  they  were  driven 
back,  all  the  French  forces  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion and  fled,  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won. 


LESSON  LIX 

The  Reform  Bill,  1832 
L  The  need  for  Parliamentary  Reform. 

(i)  Before  1688  the  sovereign  had  had  the  largest  share 
in  the  government  of  the  country  ;  from  1688  t*) 
1832  the  power  rested  with  the  king  and  the  upper 
classes, 
(ii)  After  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  1815,  the 
people  began  to  demand  a  share  in  the  government  : 
the  French  Revolution  had  given  them  the  idea  of 
political  progress  ;  the  Industrial  Revolution  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  secure  jx)litical  progress. 

(iii)  Members  were  being  returned  to  Parliament  for 
places  that  were  once  flourishing  towns,  but  now 
were  deserted  villages,  e.  g.  Gatton  and  Old 
Sarura. 

(iv)  Growing  centres  of  population,  such  as  Birmingham, 

had  no  representatives, 
(v)  In   the  counties  there  was  similar  inequality ;   e.  g. 
Lancashire,  a  large  and  industrial  county,  had  as 
many  members  as  Rutland,  a  small  and  agricultural 
county. 
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n.  The  ilniggle  for  the  Reform  BUI,  1831-2. 

(i)  The  Fin«t  Reform  Bill  waa  introduced  in  March  1831 
by  Ltml  John  Ruaaell,  and  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  only  one  :  PtelUmflnt  waa  diaKlved. 
(ii)  The  Second  Reform  Bill  waa  carried  by  a  majority  of 
over  lOU  in  the  House  of  Commona,  but  was  thrown 
out  by  the  Lords.  The  prorogation  of  Parliament 
resulted  in  riots  all  over  the  country, 
(iii)  The  Third  Reform  Bill  was  introduced  in  December 
1831  by  Lord  John  Russell,  was  carried  in  the  House 
of  C'onunoos,  bat  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords. 
LcHd  Ony  resigned.  In  the  country  excitement  ran 
•o  high  that  a  revolution  was  feared.  On  William  IV 
promising  to  create  sufficient  peers  to  pass  the  Bill, 
Grey  returned  to  office.  Wellington  and  some  other 
peers  withdrew  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  on 
June  4,  1832,  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed. 

in.  Seformi  brooght  about  by  the  BilL 

(i)    It    disfranchised     tifty-^ix     '  rotten     boroughs '    and 

deprived  thirty  small  towns  of  one  member  each, 
(ii)  London  waa  given  ten  new  members,  and  Birmingham, 

SheAeld,   Liverpool,    Manchester,    Newcastle,    ftc., 

tpere  given  two  each, 
(iii)   Scotland  was  given  eight  new  members,  and  Ireland 

five, 
(iv)  In  the  E^n^sh  eounties  copyholders  and  leaaehoideci. 

holding  lands  to  the  annual  value  of  £10,  were  given 

the  vot«. 
(v)  In  the  towns  all  £10  householders  were  given  the 

vote. 

IV.  The  renilti  of  the  Reform  BilL 

(I)   The  fpW<HU  cimmn  were  given  •  share  in  tii 

lent  of  the  ouuutf  y  :  the  agricultural  UImui.  i.  a  a.  l 
the  artiMM  were  etiU  without  a  ahare. 
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(ii)  There  followed  a  aeries  of  beneficial  measured,  e.  g.  the 
Factory  Acta,  the  Act  for  tl>e  Emancipation  of 
Slaves,  (■  in-ni  Grant  to  Ktlucation,  tho  Po<»r 

Law  Aiii'  It  Act,  and  MunicijMil  ('orjMJrations 

Act. 

Illustration 
The  Reform  Bill,  1832 

Extract  from  Lord  John  Ruaaell'*  Speech  on  the  Firei  Reform  Bill  (1831). 
(Moicflworth's  History  of  the  Rf/orm  Ht'U.) 

.  .  .  The  ancient  constitution  of  our  country  declares  that 
no  man  should  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  State,  wh< 
has  not  consented,  by  himself  or  his  representative,  to  the 
imposition  of  these  taxes.  The  well-known  statute,  de  taUagio 
rum  concedendo,  repeats  the  same  language  ;  and,  although 
some  historical  doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  it,  its  legal 
meaning  has  never  been  disputed.  It  included  '  all  the  free- 
men of  the  land  ',  and  provided  that  each  county  should 
send  to  the  Commons  of  the  realm  two  knights,  each  city 
two  burgesses,  and  each  borough  two  members.  Thus  about 
a  hundred  places  sent  representatives,  and  some  thirty  or 
forty  others  occasionally  enjoyed  the  privilege,  but  it  was 
discontinued  or  revived  as  they  rose  or  fell  in  the  scale  of 
wealth  and  importance.  Thus,  no  doubt,  at  that  early 
I)eriod,  the  House  of  Commons  did  represent  the  people  of 
England  ;  there  is  no  doubt  likewise,  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  it  now  subsists,  does  not  represent  the 
pet)ple  of  England.  Therefore,  if  we  look  at  the  question 
of  right,  the  refonners  have  right  in  their  favour.  Then,  if 
we  consider  what  is  reasonable,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  similar 
result. 

A  stranger,  who  was  told  that  this  country  is  unparalleled 
in  wealth  and  industry,  and  more  civilized,  and  more  enlight- 
ened than  any  country  was  before  it ;  that  it  is  a  country 
that  prides  itself  on  its  freedom,  and  that  once  in  every 
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attvra  yeani  it  elects  repraeentativeH  from  itfi  population,  to 
act  aa  the  guardians  moA  preserrers  of  that  freedom, — would 
he  anxioas  and  corious  to  see  how  that  representation  is 
fiirroed,  and  how  the  peo|^  chose  those  refwesentatiTes,  to 
whose  faith  and  guanlianship  they  entmst  their  free  and 
liberal  in«titution«.  Such  a  person  would  be  very  much 
astonislied  if  he  were  taken  to  a  ruined  mound,  and  told  that 
that  mound  sent  two  representatives  to  Parliament — if  he 
were  taken  to  a  stone  wall,  and  told  that  three  niches  in  it 
sent  two  representatives  to  ParUam«it — if  he  were  taken  to 
a  paric,  where  no  houses  were  to  be  seen,  and  told  that  that 
ptak  sent  two  representataves  to  Parliament ;  but  if  he  were 
told  all  this,  and  were  astonished  at  hearing  it,  he  would  be 
sUli  more  asUmished  if  he  were  to  see  luge  and  opulent 
towns  foil  of  enterprise  and  industry,  and  intelligence,  con- 
taining vast  magaunes  of  every  species  of  manufactures,  and 
were  then  told  that  these  towns  sent  no  representatives  to 
Plsrllament. 

LESSON  LX 
The  Crimean  War,  1854-6 

I.  The  Causes  of  the  War. 

(i)  The  real  cause  of  the  war  was  the  scheme  of 
the  Ckar,  Nicholas  I.  for  the  partition  of  Turkey, 
which  he  believed  to  be  '  a  sick  man,  a  very 
•iok  man  '.  His  si^BSstkm  that  Britain  shoukl 
have  Crete  and  Egypt  ••  her  share  was  ooldlv 
received. 

(II)  The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  a  quarrel  between 
the  Greek  and  Rcwian  monks  in  Pislestine  aboat  the 
guardianiihip  of  '  a  key  and  a  star  ' — the  key  of  the 
Holy  Sepulehrs  at  Jerusalem  and  the  star  over  the 
altar  at  BelMsliem.  Russia  tapported  tha  Greek 
monks,  Vhuioa  the  Boman. 

Ml 
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(ill)  Further  the  Gear  deniHided  that  the  Saltan  ahuuld 
acknowledge  his  claim  to  be  the  protector  of  tho 

10,000,000  Christians  in  the  Sultan's  dominions. 
Britain  and  France  supported  Turkey  in  refusing 
these  demands. 

n.  The  War. 

(i)  Hostilities  between  Russia  and  Turkey  began  when 
the  Czar's  troops  invaded  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

(ii)  Russia  followed  this  up  by  destroying  the  Turkish  fleet 
at  Sinope. 

(iii)  Britain  and  France  decided  to  aim  first  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sebastopol,  a  fortress  and  arsenal,  and  tho 
harbour  of  the  Russian  fleet. 

(iv)  The  combined  army  landed  to  the  north  of  Sebastopol, 
and,  marching  south,  defeated  the  Russians  at  tho 
battle  of  the  Alma,  September  20,  1854. 

(v)  In  October  began  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  On  October  25 
the  Russians  attacked  Balaclava,  the  British  base  : 
then  occurred  the  famoufi  but  disastrous  '  Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade  '. 

(vi)  On  November  4  the  Russians  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  break  through  the  British  lines  at  Inkerman,  '  the 
soldiers'  battle  '. 

(vii)  Throughout  the  winter,  1854-5,  both  besieged  and 
besiegers  suffered  terribly  from  cold  and  lack  of 
provisions.  It  was  then  that  Florence  Nightingale 
organized  the  nursing  in  the  hospitals  at  Scutari, 
(viii)  The  siege  continued  till  September  1855,  when  the 
British  attacked  unsuccessfully  the  Redan  fort, 
while  the  French  took  the  Malakoff  fort.  The  same 
night  the  Russians  abandoned  Sebastopol. 

m  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  1856. 

(i)  The  independence  and  integrity  of  Turkey  were  guaran- 
teed by  the  powers. 
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(ii)  Moldavia  and  WaUachia  were  made  self-governing 
States,  later  becoming  the  kingdom  of  Roumania 
(1878). 

(iii)  The  fleets  of  the  Powers  were  not  to  be  allowed  in  the 
Black  Sea. 

LESSON  LXI 
The  Indian  Mutiny,  1857 

L  The  causes  of  the  Mutiny, 
(i)  During     DalhouBie's     Governorship     (1848-^)    vast 
changes  had  taken  place  in  India  :    annexation  of 
much  new  territory  ;    the  introduction  of  the  tel< 
graph,  railways,  and  canals  ;    all  these  features  of 
Western  civilization  unsettled  the  Eastern  mind. 

(ii)  There  were  in  India  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  Sepoys 
and  only  45,(KJ0  British  troops.  The  Sepoys  had  had 
their  beUef  in  Britain's  power  weakened  by  the 
Afghan  and  the  CYimean  Wai 

(iii)  A  propheey  that  British  rule  in  India  would  end  on 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Plassey  (1757)  was 
universally  believed. 

(iv)  The  immediate  cause  was  the  introduction  into  some 
Sepoy  regiments  of  the  Entield  rifle,  for  which 
greased  cartridges  were  used.  The  report  spread 
that  the  grease  was  the  fat  of  cows  and  the  fat  of 
pigs  (the  cow  was  sacred  to  the  Hindoos,  and  the 
pig  unclean  to  the  Mohammedans). 

n.  The  chief  events  in  the  Mutiny. 

(i)  AleenU.  The  Mutiny  began  at  Meerut  (40  miles  from 
Delhi),  where  85  Sepojs  refused  to  use  the  greased 
cartridges.  They  were  imprisoned,  but  released  by 
their  comrades.  The  .Sepoys  then  shot  many  of  their 
officers  and  murdered  what  Europeans  they  could 
capture. 
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(ii)  Delhi.     The  mutineers  from  Meernt  w«it  to  Delhi, 

whore  they  were  joined  by  the  native  regiments 

stationed  there.     A  deHcendant  of  the  old  Mogul 

Emperor  was  proclaimed  as  ruler  of  India. 

(a)  The  siege  of  the  town  began  on  June  8,  and 

lasted  till  September  20. 
(6)  Sir  John   Lawrence  from   the  Punjaub  sent 
a  force  of  5,000  British  troops  ;  30,000  Sepoys 
defended  the  city, 
(c)  On  September  14  General  Nicholson  stormed 
the  city,  and  after  six  days  of  street  fighting 
the  mutineers  surrendered, 
(iii)   Caumpore.    Here  the  British  garrison  was  attacked  by 
Nana  Sahib,  a  native  prince,  who  had  joined  the 
rebels, 
(o)  Being    hopelessly   outnumbered,   the  garrison 
surrendered  on  Nana  Sahib  promising  a  safe- 
conduct  across  the  Ganges. 
(6)  As  the  garrison   embarked   a  murderous   tire 
was  directed  upon  them  ;    many  were  killed 
or  drowned  ;    the  women  and  children  were 
recaptured, 
(c)  A  few  daj-s  later  Nana  Sahib  had  these  prisoners 
cruelly  murdered  and  their  bodies  thrown  into 
a  well.    This  he  did  because  he  heard  of  the 
approach  of  Havelock  at  the  head  of  1,500 
men. 
(iv)   Lucknow.    Here  Sir  Henry  LaA»Tence,  with  one  British 
battalion,  was  besieged.     Lawrence  was  shot  early 
in  the  siege,  which  lasted  five  months, 
(o)  Sir    Henry     Havelock    forced    an    entrance, 
but  had  not  sufiicient   troops  to   raise  the 
siege. 
(6)  The  Residency  of  Lucknow  was  finally  relieved 
by  Sir  Colin  Campbell. 
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in.  BMults  of  the  Mutiny. 

(i)  The  EMi  Indi*  Company  waa  aboliahed  by  Act  of 

Parliameat  in  1858. 
(ii)  The  Queen  waa  ]Ht>olaimed  sovereign  of  India,  the 

gorenunent  of  which  waa  placed  in  the  hands  of 

a  *  Secretary  of  SUte  for  India  '. 
(iii)  The  number  of  the  native  army  was  reduced  to  120,000, 

and  the  British  increased  to  60,000. 

LESSON  LXII 

In:,  nt'fiis.  Discoveries,  and  Wofiders  of  the 
yinfteenih  Century 
L  Steam  as  a  locomotive  power  on  sea. 
(i)  The   firxt    ^t>-aln*  r   u.is  the  Comet,  launched  on  the 
Clyde   in    lHl2:    paddle-wheels:    engine  of   three 
hor»c-]xiwcT. 
(ii)  The  Sommnak,  an  American  steamer,  was  the  first  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  taking  thirty-two  days  (1818) ; 
in  this  case,  however,  sails  were  need  as  wdl  as 
steam-power. 
^111 1  The  first  steamer  to  cross  the  Atlantic  by  steam-power 
alone  waa  the  QmU  Western,  which  did  the  passage 
in  foorteen  days  (1838). 
■     In  1839  the  Royal  ICail  Packet  Company  was  started, 
and  in  1840  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
and  the  Canard  Company. 
(v)  In  1859  the  Oreat  Kastem  was  built.    She  was  of  26.000 
tons,  and  had  paddles  and  a  screw.    Owing  to  the 
■ire  of  her  eagines  she  proved  a  failure. 

IL  Steam  as  a  kwonottft  poiitf  on  land. 

(I)  in  laio  was  opened  fen*  traflSo  the  first  raflway.  Tkia 
waa  oonatfueted  by  George  Sfpheaeoa  to  oc— ol 
Stooktonand  Darlington. 
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(ii)  The  succom  of  this  led  to  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway  in  1830.  Four  <lifTorcut 
kindn  of  locomotives  were  tried,  StJ'phoiison  s 
'  Rocket '  proving  most  successful. 

(iii)  By  1850  all  the  present  great  railway  c  had 

been  started,   with  the  exception  of  iland 

Railway  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  (now  the  South-Eastem  and  Chatham). 


THE  COMET. 

(iv)  Some  of  the  more  wonderful  engineering  feats  that 
followed  the  construction  of  railways  were  : 

(o)    The   '  Britannia '   Tubular  Bridge  ov«r  tl»o 

Menai  Straits  (1850). 
(6)    The  Tay  Bridge  (second),  1887  ;    the  I'wili 

Bridge,  1890. 
(c)    The  Severn  Tunnel  (four  and  a  half  miles), 
1885. 

m.  Electricity. 

(i)  The  first  telegraph  line  was  set  up  on  the  Gk'uI  W  e>t<'rn 

Railway  between  Paddington  and  Slough  in  1844. 
(ii)  The  first  submarine  cable  was  laid  from  Dover  to  Calais 

in  1851. 
(iii)  The  first  trans-Atlantic  cable  was  laid  in  1865  by  the 
Oreat  Eastern. 
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(iv)  The  telephone  was  invented  in  1876  by  a  Scotsman, 
(iraham  Bell. 

IV.  nisceOaneous  inTtntioiis,  &c. 

(i)  Anaesthetics,  '  X-rays  ',  und  antiseptics  in  modica] 
science. 


THE  UOrKET. 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway. 


./•!ir«      f 


.l(>rfr!f  trnnis. 


(ii)  Bicycles,  motor-' 
(iii)  Photography, 
(iv)  Development   of   the    ri>t>l   Ollico  :     increase  in   the 

influence  and  circulation  of  new.spapcre. 
(v)  Rifles,  cannons,  explosives,  battleships,  torpedoes,  and 

submarines, 
(vi)  Aeroplanes  and  airships. 
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LESSON  LXlli 

The  Growth  nf  the  Empire  x'nnr  1783 

L  The  Dooiimon  of  Canada. 
(i)  In  1791 ,  by  the  Ck)n8titutional  Act,  Canada  was  divided 
into  two  provinces,  having  a  Governor  and  Repre- 
Bentative  Aiisembly : 

(o)  Upper  Canada   (Ontario),  for  the  most  part 

British  and  I*rote«tant :  n  large  number  of  the 

settlers  were  loyalints  from  the  United  State*. 

(6)  Lower  Canada  (Quebec),  mainly  French  and 

Roman  Catholic. 

nil     In    1812   the   United   States,   at   war    witli    T?ri«iiiii. 

>()ught  to  annex  Canada,  but  failed. 
^111)  i'rom  1815  to  1837  there  was  much  discontint  in  hotli 
provinces,  chiefly  owing  to  the  extreme  powern 
posseteed  by  the  Governor  and  his  Council.  In  1837 
came  Papineau's  rebellion. 
(Iv)  I>ord  Durham  in  1838  was  sent  out  to  inquire  into  tho 
causes  of  the  discontent.    His  report  led  to  : 

(o)  The  Union  of   Upper  and   I.«ower  Canada  in 

1840. 
(6)   And,   under   Lord   Elgin's  governorship,  the 
granting  to  the  Representative  Assembly  of 
the  powers  of  Parliament, 
(v)    In  1867  the  Domrnion  of  Canada  was  formed  by  the 
union    of   Upper   and   T.^wf-r  Canada,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Nova  Scotia 
(vi)    The  Dominion  has  .«ince  18(>7  been  enlarged  by  the 
remaining  provinces  in   North    A?»i''''"i     nith   t}w. 
exception  of  Newfoundland. 

n.  The  Commonwealth  of  AustraUa. 

(i)  The  voyages  of  Captain  Cook  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  the  second  half  of  the  eipht«fnfh  rentury 
first  led  to  the  idfa  of  colonization. 
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(ii)  In  1788  a  convict  spttlement  was  made  at  Botany 

Bay  (New  South  VVal«»). 
(iii)  The  colonization  of  Queensland  be^an  with  a  convict 

.settlement  at  Brisbane  in  I82(>. 
(iv)  Western  Australia  (1829)  and  South  Australia  (1834) 

were  colonized  by  free  settlers.  • 
(v)  In  1836  b^an  the  colonization  of  Victoria,  its  capital 

being  named  Melbourne,  out  of  honour  to  the  then 

Prime  Minister, 
(vi)  From  1849  onwards  immigration  increased  enormously 

owing  to  the  discovery  of  gold, 
(vii)  In   1854  complete   self-government  was   granted  to 

Tasmania,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and 

Victoria,  and  to  Queensland  in  1859. 
(viii)  In  1865  the  transportation  of  convicts  was  abolished, 
(ix)  In  1900  the  different  provinces  were  federated  and 

became  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

in.  The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand. 

(i)  The  two  islands  were  first  colonized  in  1839. 
(ii)  The  problems  here  were  diflferent  from  those  in  Australia 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Maoris,  an  intelligent 
and  warlike  race, 
(iii)  In  1855  self-government  was  granted, 
(iv)  In    1905  the  colony  became  the   Dominion   of   New 
Zealand. 

IV.  The  Union  of  South  Africa. 

(i)  The  Dutch  settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

began  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

(ii)  In  1806  Cape  Colony  was  captured  by  Great  Britain, 

and  by  the  settlement  of  1814  her  claim  to  it  was 

established. 

(iii)  Two  difficulties  to  be  faced  : 

(o)  The  Dutch  settlers  (Boers),  (6)  the  native  races, 
(iv)  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  1833  was  resented  by  the 
Boers,  who  in  1836  made  the  '  Great  Trek  '  inland. 
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(a)  Some  Boors  8ottlr<l  in  Xntal,  and  thiR  led  to 
Xatiil  >>oinj?  docljirj'tl  a  BritiKh  colony  in  1843. 

(b)  Some  settlwl  l»(»t\v«'t'n  the  Oranpo  and  Vaal 

I^^^^^K  •>  Free  State,  18r>4). 

^^^^^^^V  :-J   acrosa  the  Vaal   Uhor   dhe 

^^^^T)T  ami    the 

^^^Hf  Protectorate  in  1868. 

^^^^^(ti)  The  discover  of  diamonds  in  the  district  round  Kiin- 
'^M  bericy,  and  the  conaequent  increase  in  Bcttler^.  led 

H  to  the  annexation  of  that  territory  in  187 1 . 

[vnt  In  1872  •eif-govemmeat  was  granted  to  Capo  Colony, 
(viii)  In  1879  came  the  moet  important  of  the  many  wars 
with  the  native  races — the  Zulu  War,  resulting  in 
the  annwratioD  of  Zululand. 
(ix)  The  first  Boer  War,  1881,  was  caused  by  the  British 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  the  weakness  of  which 
in  the  face  of  native  stroigth  was  looked  upon  as 
a  source  of  danger.     Hie  Boers   were  successful 
(Majuba  Hill),  and  their  indepeodeooe  was  recognized. 
(x)  In  1885   Bechuanaland   was  declared  a  British  Pro- 
tectorate. 
(xi)  In  1889  was  created  the  British  South  Africa  Company, 
which  owned  the  land  later  known  as  Rhodesia 
(Cecil  Rhodes), 
(xii)  The  discovery  of  gokl  in  the  Transvaal  in  1886  led  to 
many  Europeans  settling  there.   These  *  Uitlanders ' 
were  excluded  by  President  Krttger  from  all  poUtioal 
rights.    This  resulted  m  the  Jameson  Raid,  1895. 
irWh  The  second  or  Great  Boer  War  of  1899-1902  arose  out 
of  Krflger's  policy  towards  the  Uitlanders.    At  first 
the  Boers  w«re  sooosasfol,  bat  with  the  sending  out 
of  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener  the  tide  turned, 
and  in  1902  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Vne  State 
were  declared  British  territory. 
(xiv)  In  1909  was  accomplinhod  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
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LESSON  LXIV 

The  Varying  Fortunes  of  France,  1814-71 

L  Louis  XVm,  1814-24  (broken  by  the  Hundred  Days). 

Napoleon's  banishment  to  E3ba  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  whose  power  was  limited  by 
a  written  charter :  (a)  equality  before  the  law, 
(6)  personal  freedom,  (c)  freedom  of  conscience, 
(d)  freedom  of  the  press. 

n.  Charles  X.  1824-30. 

(i)  He  tried  to  revive  the  old  ideas  of  Divine  Right, 
(ii)  He  was  anxious  to  re-establish  the  monasteries  and  the 

Jesuits  in  France, 
(iii)  Two    leading    external    events    of    his   reign   were : 
(a)  Navarino,  (6)  the  war  with  Algiers. 

m.  The  revolution  of  1830. 

(i)  This  was  due  to  Charles  X's  breaking  through  the 

charter, 
(ii)  Paris  again  in  the  hands  of  the  mob ;    the  king  fled 

to  England, 
(iii)  Power  in  the  hands  of  Lafayette,  chief  of  the  National 

Guard. 

IV.  Louis  Philippe,  1830-48,  the  '  Bourgeois  King  '. 

(i)  He  was  generally  popular,  but  had  as  enemies : 
(a)  the  supporters  of  Charles  X's  grandson,  (6)  the 
extreme  republicans, 
(ii)  Two  causes  led  to  his  overthrow  :  (a)  the  growth  of 
Bonapartism,  (6)  the  opposition  of  the  working 
classes,  whose  discontent  was  well  founded. 

V.  The  revolution  of  1848. 
(i)  The  immediate  cause  was  the  closing  of  the  *  National 

Workshops '. 
(ii)  A  Republic  again  declared,  with  Louis  Napoleon  as 
first  President. 
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VI.  Louis  Napoleon,  1848-71. 

(i)  Fn>ni  1H4S  to  1852  Luuiri  Xapolcon  was  PrcHiMent  of  the 

Ropublio. 
(U)  From  1H.'>2  to  1871  LouU  Napoleon  was  Emperor  as 
Napolecm  III  of  the  Second  Empire. 
,(iii)  In  1855  Franco  joined  Great  TMt  lin  in  the  Crimean 

War. 
(iv)  In  1866,  after  Prussia'H  War  \iiili  Auhlria,  Napoleon  III 
became  sensible  of  tlu>  daiiL't-r  from  Prussia  and  the 
Iron  Chancellor  '. 
(v)  The  Franco- I^ussian  War,  k    ult  mt;  in  the  capitulation 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  <  >i,ihii^hnu'nt  of  the  Third 
French  Republic. 

Jttuslraiicn 
TABLE  I 

THE  BONAPARTES. 

Charles  Bonaparte 

Jonra  NapolsoiiI  Loms  JnoicB 

[Ki^ol  Spain]  I  [King  of  Holland]     [King  of  Weatphalia] 

Napouoit  Napolbon  III  Prince  Napoleon 

[King  of  Borne] 


TABU  n 


THE  BOURBONS. 

LounXV  (171/^-74) 
Loois  the  Dauphin 


Lovu  XVI  Luriii  XVIII  Chamlm  X 

(Bxaoatfd  1703]  IMU  24  IH.M  30 

L 

I^uifl  the  Daophin  (XVII)        Hake  of  AagOvUme      Duke  of  Berrj 
(DM  in  pdaoB.  17M)  (Died  1M4)         (AiMMlMled  18S0) 

Hemy,  Oo«bI  oI  Chaaibotd 
(Died  IMS) 


Locn  Pnum  (ISKMS)  was  a  dletaDl  eoaria  cf  QUBLM  Z. 
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LESSON  LXV 
Garibaldi  (1807-82)  and  the  Umfication  of  Italy 
I.  Italy  as  Garibaldi  knew  it  in  his  youth. 
(i)  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  ruled  over  by  Ferdinand  II, 

the  tool  of  Austria, 
(ii)  The  States  of  the  Church,  ruled  by  the  Pope ;    here 

freedom,  political  or  religious,  was  unknown, 
(iii)  The  Grand-Duchy  of  Tuscany,  moderately  well  governed, 
(iv)  Lucca :     Parma,    well    governed    by    Mario    Louise, 

Napoleon's    widow ;     Modena,    ruled    oppressively 

by  its  duke,  Francis. 
(v)  Piedmont  and  Sardinia,  governed  moderately  well, 
(vi)  Lombardy   and    Venelia,    provinces    of    the    Austrian 

Empire ;   well  governed  but  smarting  under  foreign 

rule. 

n.  The  movement  towards  Union. 

(i)  In    1848,   the   year   of    revolutions,    Lombardy    and 

Venetia  rose  for  freedom  and  were  joined  by  Charli-s 

Albert, 
(ii)  In  the  same  year  Garibaldi  returned  from  S.  America, 

where  he  had  been  living  :    offered  his  services  to 

Lombardy  :    the  Italians  defeated  at  Custozza  and 

Novara. 
(iii)  'Society  of  United  Italy*  formed  at  Naples,  chiefly 

owing  to  the  bad  rule  of  Ferdinand  II  ('  Bomba '). 
(iv)  Garibaldi,  with  a  small  body  of  tried  followers,  entered 

Rome  and  assisted  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Roman 

Republic,  1849. 
(v)  Austria  and  France  supported  the  banished  Pope,  who 

was  restored  by  the  entry  of  the  French  into  Rome, 
(vi)  In  1859  King  Victor  Emmanuel   (Piedmont)  and  his 

minister  Cavour  won  the  support  of  Napoleon  III 

in   a   war   against   Austria ;     two    great    victories. 

Magenta  and  Solferino,  followed. 
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By  the  peace  of  V^illafranca  Lombardy  and  Parma 
were  added  to  Victor  Emmanuel's  kingdom. 

(vii>  In  1860  and  1861  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  Bologna  of 
their  own  will  became  part  of  Victor  Emmanuel's 
kingdom. 
I  viii)  To  '  Garibaldi  and  the  Thousand '  was  assigned  the 
work  of  delivering  Sicily  and  Naples  from  their 
hated  ruler  and  bringing  them  into  the  Union. 

(ix)  Venetia  was  obtained  for  the  Union  by  Bismarck  in 
return  for  Italian  help  in  the  Austro-Prussian  War 
of  1866. 
(x)  The  Franco-Prussian  War  compelled  France  to  with- 
draw its  troops  from  the  Papal  States  :  j  the  Italian 
troops  entered  Rome,  which  was  made  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 


LESSON  LXVI 

Tlw  Growth  of  Modern  Germany 

L  The  settlement  made  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815. 
(i)  There  was  to  be  a  Confederation  of  States,  39  in  number, 
(ii)  Each  State  was  to  have  self-government  in  internal 

afifairs. 
(iii)  All  matters  concerning  the  Confederation  were  to  be 
referred  to  a  Diet  of  representatives  meeting  at 
Frankfort -on-Main, 
(iv)  This    Diet   was    under    Austrian   influence   and   was 
presided  over  by  an  Austrian  minister. 

XL  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  united  Germany. 

(i)  There  was  the  geographical  difliculty  :   no  well  defined 

boundaries, 
(ii)  There  was  also  the  difference  in  the  characteristics  of 

the  people  of  the  north  and  the  people  of  the  south 

and  Rhine  provinces. 


> 
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m.  The  steps  towards  Union. 

(i)  The  Customs  Union  or  ZoUverein.  No  duties  on  goods 
pai)8ing  between  the  di£ferent  States  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, but  only  when  passing  from  one  State  to  a 
foreign  country.  Austria  was  not  included  in  the 
ZoUverein, 

(ii)  The  idea  of  a  ZoUverein  originated  with  Prussia,  to 
whom  the  other  States  now  looked  as  a  leader. 

(iii)  In  1848,  the  year  of  revolutions,  there  met  at  Frank- 
fort a  National  Parliament,  which  offered  to  Frederick 
William  IV  of  Prussia  the  title  of  German  Emperor. 
Frederick  William  refused  the  title,  much  to  therelief 
of  Bismarck  ('  Prussia  must  absorb  Germany,  not 
Germany  Prussia '). 

(iv)  From  1850  to  1866  Prussia  was  steadily  becoming 
the  most  powerful  German  State,  with  Bismarck  as 
its  pilot,  and  refusing  to  take  part  in  discussions 
for  a  union  which  would  absorb  Prussia. 

(v)  The  Austro-Prussian  War,  1866,  arising  out  of  differ- 
ences over  Schleswig  (owned  by  Prussia)  and  Holstein 
(owned  by  Austria),  and  from  Prussia's  desire  to 
exclude  Austria  from  German  politics,  resulted  in 
the  formal  dissolution  of  the  Confederation  ;  Prussia 
became  the  mistress  of  Germany  and  made  a  new 
union  (North-German  Federation)  in  accordance 
with  her  own  plans. 

(vi)  The  Franco-Prussian  War,  1870-1.  Spain  invited 
Leopold  of  Hohenzollem  to  become  king.  Napoleon 
III  strongly  opposed  the  scheme,  and  Leopold 
refused  the  invitation.  But  friction  was  further 
increased  by  Napoleon  III  asking  for  an  undertaking 
that  the  scheme  should  never  be  revived. 
The  importance  of  the  war  for  Germany  was  that : 
(a)  All  the  States  of  the  Confederation  were  in 

agreement. 
(6)  Before  the  end  of  the  war  the  four  southern 
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SUtM,  BaTuia,  Wttrtembeig,  Baden,  and 
He«e-Dann8tadt,  Tolantarily  joined  the  Con- 
fadaration  mxler  the  new  name  of  the  German 


(e)  The  great  victories  won  in  common  strengthened 

German  unity. 
(d)  On  January  18,  1871,  the  King  of  Pmana  was 

crowned  as  Empertn'  at  Versailles. 


LESSON  LXVII 

Th€  Balkans 

L  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  (1815). 
(i)  All  the  eountriee  of  the  Balkans,  with  the  exception  of 
Montenegro,  formed  part  of  the  TurkiHh  Empire,  the 
northern  boundary  being  the  river  Save,  the  Danube, 
the  Transylvanian  Alps,  the  Carpathians,  and  the 
river  Pruth. 
(ii)  '  Trouble  in  the  Balkans '  throughoot  the  nineteenth 
century  was  due  to  : 

(a)  Racial    differences :     Turks,    Greeks,    Serbs, 

Rumanians,  Albanians,  Bulgarians,  &c. 

(b)  Religious  differences :    Mohammedans,  Gre^ 

Orthodox  Church,  Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church, 
Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  kc. 

(c)  The  inefficient  and,  at  times,  barbarous  rule 

of  the  Turks. 
((/)  The  growing  spirit  of  nationality  in  Europe, 

arising  oat  of  the  French  Revolution. 
(r)  The  sofaones  of  the  rJrejit  Powen*  of  Ktirope. 

IL  The  dismembvoMBl  of  the  Torkiih  Empire  and  the  setting 
up  of  independeot  Stotai. 
(t)  Urctct  : 

(a)  The  Creek  War   of   Independence  began  in 
1820. 
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(6)  Britain  unofficially  Rupported  the  Greeks  (Lord 

B3rron). 
(c)  Under    pressure    iioiu    Uusnia,    France,    and 

Britain,  Turkey  was  in  1829  obliged  to  agree 

to  the  Treaty   of  Adrianoplc :    Turkey   to 

acknowledge    the    independence    of    Greece 

under   the  rule   of    a  prince  to  be  chosen 

by  the  Powers  (Otto  I,  a  Bavarian  prince, 

1832). 
(ii)  Seri>ia  : 

(a)  In  1820  Milosh  Obrenovitch  obtained  the  titlr 

of  Prince  of  the  Serbians      Tn   1M30  he  was 

made  hereditary  Prince. 
(6)  In  1867  Serbia  secured  practical  independence 

by  the  withdrawal  of  Turkish  troops, 
(c)  In   1878,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  complete 

independence  was  secured, 
(iii)  Roumania : 

(a)  In  1829,  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  Turkey 

acknowledged  the  independence  of  Moldavia 

and  Wallachia,  but  retained  certain  suzerain 

rights. 
(6)  After  the  Crimean  War  in  1856  the  two  i)ro- 

vinces  obtained  an  increase  of  territory  from 

Russia. 

(c)  In  1858  they  were  united,  and  in  IbtiO  accepted 

as  ruler  Prince  Charles  of  HohenzoUern. 

(d)  By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878)  complete  inde- 

pendence was  obtained,  and  in  1881  Prince 
Charles  took  the  title  of  kinc 
(iv)  Bulgaria: 

(a)  By  the  Treaty  of  San  iStefano  (.March  1878), 
ending  the  Turco-Russian  War,  a  new  State, 
Bulgaria,  extending  from  the  Black  Sea  t 
the  Aegean,  was  carved  out  of  the  Turkisli 
dominions. 


BALKAN  STATES 
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(6)  By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (July  1878),  which  reTiaed 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  the  northern  part  of 
this  new  State  was  allowed  to  remain  inde- 
pendent, E.  Rumelia  was  made  a  suzerain 
Turkish  State,  while  the  southern  part  (Mace- 
donia) was  restored  to  Turkey. 

(e)  In  1885  E.  Rumelia  was  united  to  Bulgaria. 

(d)  In  1887  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
became  king, 
(v)  MonUnegro : 

(a)  This,  the  smallest  Balkan  Sute,  was  never  con- 
quered by  the  Turks. 

(6)  By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  its  territory  was 
increased,  and  access  to  the  se»  (Antivari)  was 
obtained. 


LESSON  LXVIII 
The  Great  War,  1914 » 
I.  European  alliances  since  1871. 
(i)  Tke  Triple  Alliance  betioeen  Germany,  Atistria- Hungary, 
and  Italy. 
(a)  In  1879  Germany  and  Austria  drew  closer  as  a 

result  of  Russia's  Balkan  policy. 
(6)  In  1882  Italy  was  included  in  this  alliance,  but 
Italy  lost  rather  than  gained  by  the  alliance,  for 
Austria  became  by  it  her  rival  in  the  Adriatic, 
(ii)  The  Dual  Alliance  between  France  and  Russia. 

(a)  Until  the  year  of  Bismarck's  retirement,  1890, 
Germany  had  had  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Russia,  but  after  1890  this  ceased. 
(6)  The  result  was  that  France  and  Russia  gradually 
drew  closer,  and  in  1896  was  made  an  alliance 
for  mutual  defence. 

*  Thii  leacon  deals  with  qo  more  than  the  catuos  of  the  War. 
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(tii)  Tk»  AngUhFrtneh  Agreemeni. 

(a)  In  1904  Fraooereoognixed  the  English  occiij 
of  Egjpt,  Mftd  fiigUnd  agreed  not  to  iu\< 
wiih  the  growth  of  French  influence  in  Morocco. 
(The  Confereooe  at  Algeoiras.) 

(6)  In    1911    the   Qerman    occupation    of    Agadir 
strengthened  the  Agreement.     Both  countries 
agreed  to  discuss  any  danger  from  a  third  power 
and  to  act  together  if  necessary, 
(hr)  The  Anglo- Russian  Agreemeni. 

(a)  In  1905  England  used  her  influence  to  moderate 
Japan's  terms  of  peace  with  Russia. 

(b)  In  1907  England  and  Russia  arrived  at  a  friendly 
understanding  with  regard  to  P<'isia.  Afghanis- 
tan, and  Tibet. 

n.  Ctannan  Naval  Ambitions. 

(i)  In  1900  the  Ccnnan  Navy  was  almost  doubled.    This 
compelled  England  to  alter  her  views  with  regard  to 
the  *  Two  Power '  standard, 
(ii)  In  Germany  the  Navy  League,  known  to  be  hostile 
to  England,  eooooraged  the  growth  of  the  Navy. 

(iii)  In  1906  the  naval  estimates  in  Germany  were  increased 
by  a  third,  and  still  furthrr  increased  in  1906. 

(iv)  This  compelled  England  in  1909  to  drop  the  'Two 
Power '  standard  and  to  make  the  Navy  *  superior 
to  any  foreign  navy  and  to  any  probable  combina- 
tion '. 
(v)  In  1912  Germany  replied  by  increasing  her  naval 
expenditure  by  £1,000,000  annually  for  six  years. 

(vi)  England  followed  suit  by  an  increase  ci  £1,000,000  in 
her  naval  expenditure  for  1912,  and  also  for  1913  and 
1914. 

(vii)  England's  snggestion  of  a  *  naval  holiday  '  in  1913  wat 
met  by  Germany's  increasing  her  naval  estimaiat 
by  half  a  million  in  1913. 
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in.  The  events  immediately  leading  to  war. 

(i)  June  28.    ABsaasinstion  at  Serajevo  of  the  Archduko 
Francis  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne. 

(it)  July  23.  Austria  delivered  an  tiltimatum  to  Serbia  to 
be  answered  in  48  hoars. 

(ill)  .July  26.    Serbian  reply  not  satisfactory  to  Austria. 

(iv)  July  26.  Russia  declared  she  would  feel  compelled 
lo  intervene,  were  Serbia  attacked. 

(v;  July  27.  Sir  E,  Grey's  proposal  for  a  conference  was 
accepted  by  France  and  Italy,  but  refused  by  Ger- 
many. 

(vi)  July  28.     Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia. 

(vii)  July  29.  Russia  ordered  a  partial  mobilization, 
(viii)  July  29.  Germany  asked  whether  England  would 
remain  neutral  if  Germany  promised  not  to  annex 
any  French  territory  but  only  colonies.  England 
replied  that  she  would  not  under  all  circumstances 
stand  aside. 

(ix)  July  31.  Russia  ordered  a  general  mobilization.  Ger- 
many delivered  an  ultimatum  to  Russia,  demanding 
demobilization.  Germany  delivered  an  ultimatum 
to  France,  demanding  to  know  her  attitude. 

(x)  August  1.  France  ordered  a  general  mobilization. 
Germany  ordered  a  general  mobilization. 

(xi)  August  2.  Sir  E.  Grey  declared  that  the  Navy  would 
protect  the  French  coast  from  a  hoetile  fleet  in 
the  Channel, 
(xii)  Augiist  4.  The  German  army  violated  Belgian  territory 
at  Gemmenicb.  Great  Britain  presented  an  ultimatum 
to  Germany.  ..^" 

Illustration 
The  Great  War,  1914 

Extracta  from  the  Dupatch  of  Sir  £.  Goschen  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
London,  August  8,  1914.  .  .  .  During  the  afternoon  (August  4) 
I  received  your  further  tel^am  of  the  same  date,  and,  in 
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ooroplianoe  with  the  instructions  therein  contained,  I  again 
proceedad  to  the  Imperial  Foreign  Office  ami  infcxmed  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  unless  the  Imperial  Government  could 
give  the  assurance  by  12  o'clock  that  night  that  they  would 
proceed  no  further  with  their  violaUon  of  the  Belgian  frontier 
and  stop  their  adyanoe,  I  had  been  instructed  to  demand 
my  paasports  and  inform  the  Imperial  Government  that  His 
Majesty's  Qoremmait  would  have  to  take  all  steps  in  their 
power  to  npliold  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  the  observance 
oi  a  treaty  to  which  Germany  was  as  much  a  party  as  them- 
selves. 

Herr  von  Jagow  rq>Ued  that  to  his  great  regret  he  could 
give  no  other  answer  than  that  which  he  had  given  me  earlier 
in  the  day,  namely,  that  the  safety  of  the  Empire  rendered  it 
absolutely  neoeasary  that  the  Imperial  troops  should  advance 
through  Belgium.  I  gave  his  Excellency  a  written  summary 
of  your  telegram  and,  pointing  out  that  you  had  mentioned 
12  o'clock  aa  the  time  when  His  Majesty's  Government 
woold  expect  an  answer,  asked  him  whether,  in  view  of  the 
terrible  oonaeqaences  which  would  necessarily  ensue,  it  were 
not  possible  even  at  the  last  moment  that  their  answer  should 
be  reconsidered.  He  replied  that  if  the  time  given  were  even 
twenty-four  hoars  or  more,  his  answer  must  be  the  same. 

...  I  then  said  that  I  should  like  to  go  and  see  the  Chancellor, 
SM  it  might  be,  perhaps,  the  last  time  I  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  him.  He  begged  me  to  do  so.  I  found  the 
Chancellor  very  agitated.  His  Excellency  at  once  began 
a  haraagne,  which  lasted  for  about  20  minutes.  He  said  that 
the  slap  taken  by  Hia  Majeety's  Government  was  terrible  to 
a  degree ;  just  for  a  word — *  neutrality  ',  a  word  which  in 
war  time  had  so  often  been  diaregarded— jnal  for  a  scrap  ci 
im|M*r  Great  Britam  waa  gofaig  to  make  war  on  a  kindred  nation 
who  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  frienda  with  her.  All 
hiseffoi  '       f  ion  had  been  rendered  uaeleaa  by  thia 

last  til  lie  policy  to  iHiieh,  aa  I  knew,  he  had 

devoted  himaelf  since  his  aooeaiion  to  offlee  had  tumbled  down 
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like  a  hoase  of  carcb.  What  we  had  done  was  anthinkablo  ; 
it  waa  like  striking  a  man  from  behind  while  he  was  fighting 
for  hb  life  againnt  two  asHailantH.  He  held  Great  Britain 
responsible  for  all  the  terrible  events  that  might  happen.  I 
protested  strongly  against  that  statement,  and  said  that,  in 
the  same  way  as  he  and  Herr  von  Jagow  wished  me  to  under' 
stand  that  for  strategical  reasons  it  was  a  mattw  of  life  and 
death  to  Germany  to  advance  through  Belgium  and  violate 
the  latter's  neutrality,  so  I  would  wish  him  to  understand  that 
it  was,  so  to  speak,  a  matter  of  '  life  and  death  '  for  the  honour 
of  Great  Britain  that  she  should  keep  her  solemn  engagement 
to  do  her  utmont  to  defend  Belgium's  neutrality  if  attacked. 
That  solemn  compact  simply  had  to  be  kept,  or  what  confi- 
dence could  any  one  have  in  engagements  given  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  future  ?  The  Chancellor  said,  '  But  at  what 
price  will  that  compact  have  been  kept.  Has  the  British 
Government  thought  of  that  ?  '  I  hinted  to  his  Excellency 
as  plainly  as  I  could  that  fear  of  consequences  could  hardly 
be  r^arded  as  an  excuse  for  breaking  solemn  engagemeots, 
but  his  Excellency  was  so  excited,  so  evidently  overcome  by 
the  news  of  our  action,  and  so  little  disposed  to  hear  reason 
that  I  refrained  from  adding  fuel  to  the  flame  by  further 
argument. 
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